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Roval, ACADEMY OF ARTS. _ RICHARD 

E, Esq., Professor of Anatomy, will Deliver his 

SUBSE SOF TECTURES ‘this season on the evenings of MONDA AY, 

NOVEMBER 7th, l4th, 2ist, 28th, and DECEMBER ith and 12th: 
eynaares commence each’ evening at Eight o’clock 


Joun P. Knicut, R.A. _»feenetieny. 








RT-UNION OF GLASGO W.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
ind FRIDAY EVENINGS, from (6 till 9), at the Victoria Cross 
Hall, Piccadilly, the EXHIBITION OF PRIZE 
, &e., to be distributed amongst the subscribers for the 
Admission free. 


Rosert A. Kivstow, Acting Secretary 
Cuar.es J. Rowe, Exhibition Manager. 


Subscriptions received and Engravings delivered at the Gallery. 


freent Year 





R. L. V. FLATOU'S THIRD EXHIBITION 
7 High-Class Modern Pictures for SALE, comprising fine Ex- 

following Masters :—Sir Chas . Eastlake, R.A., Frith, 
we beter, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., D. Roberts, 





ReYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


MONDAY and SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7th and 12th, THE 
TROVATORE. Messrs. Henry Haigh, Santley, Walworth, Lyall. 
Misses Parepa and Pilling. TU ESDAY — THURSDAY, S SATAN- 

ELLA. Messrs. W. Harrison, Santley, H. Corri, G. Honey St. Albyn 
Misses F. Cruise, Pilling, and Miss rales Pyne. WEDNESD. AY 
and FRIDAY, DINOR AH. Messrs. W. Harrison, _— Miss 
Louisa Pyne. New Ballet every evening ° 

Prices of Admission—Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 4l. 4s. 3s.; 

21. 12s. 6d.; 11. 5s.; 11. 1s.; dress boxes, 5s. ; amphitheatre ot 38.5 
pit, 2s. 6d.; . amphitheatre, ls. 

PUBLIC OTe —The M tfully solicit atten- 
tion to the increased pb ny provided for their patrons 
Recuen EES the Pit. An additional door will be opened under the 

Grand Piazza, in order to afford the nightly increasing numbers an 
easy method of ingress or egress; this, coupled with the internal 
accommodation already provided. of cushioned arm- seats, elastic 
backs, will, it is hoy ped, render the visitors honouring the Royal 
English Opera fully satisfied of the increasing anxiety to study their 
comfort and convenience. No charge for booking. Commence at 8. 








R.A, P 
Fy Creswick R.A, Elmore, R.A., Lee, R.A., E. M. Ward, RA, 
Hy, BA., Phillip, A-R.A., TS. Cooper, A.R.A., Frost, ALA, Fr. 
» F. ed ARA., 
Faed, T. Faed, “rinnell, sen., 
Linnell, Wm. Linnell, 'G. E. Hoting, H. O'Neil, ‘Oakes, Bright, 
ance, Pyne, Ansdell, Solomo n, Herring, sen., Muller, Hernsley, 
M Provis, Baxter, Knell, West, Passmore, Heuzell, Bran- 
rs, at Lecearr, Harw ARD, and Lrccatr’ on. 
‘orn- 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 


. + * 
HE SCHILLER CENTENARY FESTIVAL 
will be celebrated at the CRYSTAL PALACE on THURSDAY 
rsh NOVEMBER 10th.—The Programme, as arranged by the Lon- 
erman Committee, will “to Bet among other things a per- 
formance of Romberg’s Music to Schiller’s “Lay of the Bell,” by 
nearly 1000 performers, conducted by Mr. Benedict ; an Address by 
Dr. Kinkel; Violin Solo, by Herr Wieniawski ; concluding witha 
Festival Cantata by Herr Frieligrath, the Music composed by Herr 
Pauer, during the performance of which the Colossal Bust of Schiller, 
modelled for this Festival by Herr André Grafs, will be unveiled. At 
dusk a Grand Torchlight “Procession, the choral performance by 
various German Associations, will take place on the Upper Terraces 
and in the Gardens. 
Open at Ten. To commence at half-past One. Admission 1s. 
Children under Twelve, 6d. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and 10s. Tickets 
mi maple had at the Committee Rooms, Seyd’s Hotel, Finsbury Square, 





nent at 63, Bisho, te Street Within), for the sale of G 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 
a Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
F § W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Crome Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
E,W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
)sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
> Hemsley, O'Neill, Vv oe 
a Halle, W. Oliver, Whympe 
» D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainew right, 
Te bean E. ee A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D.W. e, er T.S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, Rossiter, Yood, &e. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 


carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





jg WALLIS'S WEST-END EXHIBITION, 
Old Water-Colour Neopet Ce Pall Mall East, of 
MODERN PUINTINGS of the highest cl 


* Admission (including catalogue) 1s. Now open, from 10 till 5. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 

mee XD OTHERS, hav ing recjeart pad Accounts to s, or Valua- 

bate or Legacy D uty made, may save muc time and ex- 

tees moon splication{oStdst BRADBERRY<& Co., Licensed Valuers 
‘Administration, &c., 3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





NULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
tice 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





WLLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


a or crest inte 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
1s. per le.te éd. extra. Seal engraver and die 
= Bue Majesty tha a the’ Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


(enn 


ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper ‘plate, 
engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 

¥ Cards for Lady ana Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Tavelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free. —T. Cuttr- 
— Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
paper ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
the ink Spreading, and never washes out. Any person can 


Initial plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
3s 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








ETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Pedi- 
and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 

&c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6¢.; in 

. Tracing pedigree with original grant ofArms, 10s, 
we Ny Geneal ist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
¢, studio and library open daily. 


—..... 


AN G U A GES.—French, German, Italian, 
pe pages Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

PR FESS RS, ,through the medium of English or French, 

ly and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 

» and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 

F lies and noe attended. German, French, and 
Classes. Terms moderate 
W. Lirravn, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 


pad 








Exeter Hall, and at the Crystal Palace. 
ME, ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW 
PEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday) at Eight o'clock, 
and Tuesday and Me pegs Afternoons at Three o'clock. Stalls, 
3s., which can be had at the box — Egyptian Hall, daily, from 
Eleven till Five; area, 2s.; gallery, 1 





MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 
N R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will LECTU REonaW ATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
Oct. 18th, Southgate. Novy. llth, nears Young Men’s 
x 2st, Church Schoolmasters' istian Association. 
ssc 


14th, § joes Street. 
» ‘Uth, Crystal Palace Insti- » 16th. Blackfriars Road. 


, 17th, Basingstoke. 
- ath st. Hariabas Schools. = a Hammersmith. 
” outh w » 23rd, "Act on. 
Nov. go islington. Die zoth, Rotherhithe. 
» 2n ‘avers! ec. Ist, Crosby Hall 
» 3rd, Whittington Club. »» 7th, Weymouth. 
» 7th, ht », Sth, Portland. 
- », 13th, Edmonton. 
po oth, Burnham. », 15th, Devizes. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
be had at the Warcn Manvracrory, 65, CuEAPsipE. 





T. MARTIN’S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON. 
DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

No. 187 for Ladies, first lesson, Monday, Nov. 14, at 515. 
No. 188, for Gentlemen, first lesson, Monday, Nov. 14, at 6-30. 
Fee for the Course—Ladies, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen, 15s. 
MORNING ELEMENTARY, FOR LADIES. 
No. 189 will meet on Tuesday Morning, Nov. 8, at 12. 
THE MORNING UPPER SCHOOL. 


For a Ber, have passed through an E weer Class. 
rst Meeting, Wednesday, Nov. 9, at 12°30 


Fee to pe. untae Class, one guinea. 
Further particulars of Tuomas HEADLAND, Sec. 





¢! \a nl , 

T. MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL’S 

ANDER’S FEAST, and_ Professor 

QUEEN, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, WEDNES- 

DAY, NOVEMBER 16, at 8. Principal vocalists— Miss Banks, 

Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss bar has Miss M. Bradshaw, Mr. Wilbye 

Cooper, Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s., 28. 6d.; stalls, 5s.; season tickets, 
stalls, 30s.; galleries, 15s. 


ALEX- 


BENNETT'S MAY 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 
NTIRELY NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS: CHINA 
STROUS ATTACK 
§ ENSID A. Lect 
by Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND: MUSICAL “VARIETIE 3, W 
Vocal Illustrations. CHEMICAL LECTURE by Mr. E. V. 
NER, Professor of Chemist On ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
by Mr. KING, the PHENOMENA of VISION: 
as an OPTICAL INSTRUME 
Open Daily, Twelve to ae e. 





Lecture 
the HUMAN EYE 


Evenings, Seven to Ten. 





Now ready. 
LA RUE & CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DE 


Vy HEATSTONE'S 5-octave HARMONIUM, £6 6s. 


Ww patent), has double pedals, and — a superior 
quality of tone. Height, 28 inches ; weight, 50 Ibs. aii 


Wuearsrone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent 8 t. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand, warranted. —201, Regent Street. 
HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALPF, & CO. have every deserip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. arealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —261, Regent Stree 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols. demy 8yo. bound in cloth, price 41. 4s. 


[HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the dest text 
of Shakespeare which has yet been given to the world. 
This at comme Ms pe! (oe doubt, that we have never pesoetend 20 

of § fore ; aud we would suggest to 

the eae r. Sag os who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the 
monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. Dyce.— 
Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 








ROGERS’S POEMS 
OGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 


ei 72 Vignettes from designs by Turner and Stothard, price } 
cloth, 


OGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
“ang 56 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
clo 


ROGERS POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The following are the only complete Editions of the Works of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


I. 
Vy ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth 
II, 
Vy ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
Tit. 
Vy TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
Also, 


W ORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE; or, Growth 


of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


ay ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
ART-JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER 


HE 
# ly~ e 2s. 6d.) contains Two Engravings from Pictures in the 
Royal y: ‘ollections :—“The Princess Charlotte,” by Sir T. Lawrence, 
and “Greenwich Hospital,” by G. Chambers. A third engraving 
from a picture — “From the Moors,” by — Park, is also in- 
serted in this Part. 

‘The literary contributions include:—“ Andrea del Sarto ;” “ Tra- 
velling in the Middle Ages,” A. » J Wright, F. Sa illustrated ; 
“ British Artists—No. 47, Sir T. Lawrence,” by J Dafforne, illus: 
trated : English yes as they are, and may be, in Furnishing and 
Decoration,’ ’ by J. Stewart ; “ Aniline Colours—Mauve, ” by R. Hunt, 
F.R.S. ; “ Excursions in South Wales—Part XL, Monmouth to Chep- 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated ; “ Copeland's Statuary 
Ke, &e. 


Vintvur & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





stow 
P< orcelain,” 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. Vol. IV. Part 1 (Hebrews—2 Peter) of 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a critically 

revised Text: a Digest of various Readings; Marginal Refer- 
ences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a copious 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the se of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. *,* The Part is in p 


Rrvixotons, Waterloo Place, London; and Detcuton, Brix, & Co., 
Cambridge. 








f ket. AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


128 pages, and 88 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. Apply 





direct to Ww - Atrorp Lioy», Portland Koad, W. 
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NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Tn post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


——_—s 
iS 


TO LAY OUT A GARDEN; 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR TMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES 
IN EXTENT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION, 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 
Roadsand Convenience of Access. 
Yature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 
present and prospective. 
Former Uses of the place. 
Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 
Form or Outline of the Land. 
Aspect and Climate. ; 
Existing Shelter and Furniture. 


By 


EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
‘¢The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

Allkinds of Eccentricity : every 
sort of Sham. 

In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Pian. 

Large and complex Geometrical 

Undue Plainness. [Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 

ontiiianim 


CONTENTS. 

Originality and Freshness : Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone, 

Style and Manner, 

Adaptation, 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


Il, GENERAL OBJECTS, 


Mounds and Banks. 

Trees suited to particular styles 
of buildings and places. 

Masses of particular plants for 
effect as to form and colour, 

Shadows from Trees. 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, 
Trellises, Verandahs, and other 
supports for Climbing plants. 

Flower-beds to be filled with 
low potted Evergreens in the 
winter, 

Substitutes for Grass beneath 


Aviaries ; Apiaries ; Grottogs, 
Lodges and Entrances, 
Sea-side Gardens. 
Town or Suburban Gardens, 
Villages and Village Gardens, 
Compact Combination of Parts 
in a Place. 
sale 
PART IV. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
Drainage. 


Views to be obtained from it. 
Site and Aspect for a House. — 
Back and front Approaches to it. 


~— I. 


PART ll. 
WHAT TO AVOID. 


Attempting too much. ’ 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects 
near the House. 
Much planting 
around a House. : 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips 
of Plantation. 
Oonfining a Place too much. 
Rendering it too exposed. 
Cutting down many large Trees. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. 


gmmediately 





PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. : 

P. 8. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshire. 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. pool. 

Kdward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. : 

John Johnson, Esq., Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. S. Hoare, Esq., ingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 

JT. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire. = 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 


PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 


Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
Kdward Astley, Esq., Roby. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Eoq.. Underscar, 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Cheshire. 

PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire. 

A Seay ape cen. 

Henry eConnel, Esq, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 
Stanacres, 


Cressbrook, 


Owen Jones, Esq., near 
Thornton, Cheshire. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Henry MeConnel, Esq., Cressbrook. 


THE 


WHAT TO ATTAIN. 





Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. 
Compactness. 

Snugness and Seclusion, 
Unity and Congruity. 
Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation of Parts. 
Apparent Extent. 
Richness and Polish. at 
Concealment of Offices and Out- ‘ 
Variety. 
Contrast. 





PART Ill. 


Economy. 
Shelter. 


Undergrowth, 
Evergreens. 


[buildings. 





Approaches to a House. 


Sky outline of Plantations. 

Flowers chiefly to be in detached 
beds and masses. 

Flower-borders. 

Specimen plants. 


Architectural gardening, 


PARTICULAR OBJECTS, 


Influence of littlethingson Design 
and Execution. 


Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 
Temporary shelter. 


ERAL PRINCIPLES. Treatment of Walks. beds. 
Fences. 
Outlines of Beds and Masses. IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Park, Field, or Paddock. 
Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fern Garden. 
Rose Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 

Bowling Green, 





LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 

William Oxley, Fsq., Mossley Hill, Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. pereneees. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 

Octagonal Flower garden, Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell, 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. [ Warrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq,., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 


Ditto for Tudor ditto. 
Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 
Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 


duced into some of the beds. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esy., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 
Architectural basins of water. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [water. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 





PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 

Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks, andaccompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. __[ing. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, So as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 

Entering a place from a high road. 

Carriage-sweeps. 

Divergence of branches from a curve. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front, 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES, 

Belts of plantation. 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 

of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Trregular vista view of church, &c. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 

Ditto toa more undulating tract. 


Also, by the sume Author, price 2s. 


HANDBOOK OF 


GARDE 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 





Edgings for Walks and Flower- 





Levelling Hedge-rows. 

Formation of Roads and Walks, 

Ground-work. 

Preparation of Ground for Plante 
ing and Grass. 

Dealing with the Picturesque, 

Planting for immediate effect. 

Time and Manner of Planting, 

Choice of Plants and mode of 
obtaining them. 

Supporting and Staking newly 
planted Trees. 

Sowing down Grass Seeds, 

Preparation of Borders for Fruit 





Water. Trees in Kitchen Garden. 
Arbours, Plants suited for particular locali- 
Statuary. ties. 
Green-housesandConservatories. | Order in which the different ope- 
Kitchen Garden. rations should be performed, 


Foreground to a mountainous scene. 
Ditto to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regard 
to their <n outlines. 

Clusters of Planting on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &. 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. [scenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 
Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. : 
Plantations straggling over the summit 
and down the face of a hill. 

Mode of forming terrace-walls. 

Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls. 

Trees that blend with Grecian architec- 
ture. 

Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 

Planting groups by the margins of lakes. 

Rustic Bridges. 

Rustic Summer-houses. § 

Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 


Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden, 

How a walk across a lawn may be sunk, 

General modes of shaping a lawn, 

Union of lines in undulations. 

Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 

Terraces ascending from the house. 

Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. : 

Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

Sunk fences of various kinds. - 

Raised ground around specimens and in 

A Rectory garden. {plantations. 

Messrs. Frost’s garden at Chester. 

Forming and undulating mounds. | , 

Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles 
Longman, Esq. 

Banks of lakes and pitching. 

Sea-side garden. — 

Tile and rubble drains. 

Bed of walk. 

Lodge for catching water in walks. 

Walks and their verges. 

Fruit-tree border against wall. 


NING. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 
, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
‘ ES SS 
e on ! ~ oe tal r 1 ‘ =] a 4 Y r r 
RRS NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. | BY DR. LARDNER & BARON LIEBIG.; SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
— | ai sa — 
I. | I. I. 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. | DR. LARDNER’S DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY, 
For the Use of Schools. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART. By Dr. SHARPEY anv Prorrssor ELLIS. 
By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. | Complete in 12 single vols. ornamental boards, 18s. ; or in saeieteicmniiets ee alacant 
With Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo. 36, 6/..) | 6 aun he i oroceos beige oh nl 
ea, 1. | ConTENTs: ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF 
A GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS | mY i eth are they Inhabited | poe amare te ve SURGERY. 
: Pr New Planets: Leverrier and | Second Edition. 400 Illustrations. S8vo. 17. 5s. 


5. FOR GENERAL USE. 


Parts 12mo. (A cheap Volume.) (Preparing. 
III. 
DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 
INS, Its Nature and Treatment, including the Diseases 


commonly known as Rheumatic Gout. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. 1 vol. 
alke, [Wor. 12. 
— ay. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
7 LUNGS. 


ct. 
ag. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 
de of [ Preparing. 


ewly 


Fruit HEART & GREAT VESSELS. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 


ocali- [ Preparing. 
ope: VI. 
ed, GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


By TWO BROTHERS. 


; Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. 
[This Month. 


gard 

- vit. 

_— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

and By E. 8. CREASY, A.M., 
nery. Professor of History in University College, London, 
rees, Jyol. small Svo., uniform with Schmitz’s “ History of 
Rome,” and Smith’s ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

nmit [ Preparing. 

VIII. 


of A DICTIONARY 


OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 


_ GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
of By Various WritrErs. 
, Eprrep ny Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 
_ With Mllustrations. 2 vols., medium, 8vo. 
or [Early in 1860. 
1x. 
fora AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
sunk, Forming a Companion Work to the “Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography.” 
1oUuse By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 
Small Folio. [ Preparing. 
nt of 
%. 
hs. CHSAR. CIVIL WAR. BOOK I. 
nd in With English Notes, for the use of Students preparing 
ions. for the Cambridge School Examination. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. | Just published, 
arles 


APERCU DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE. 
By Prorzssor MERLET. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEWTH’S MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES 


GONOMETRY, AND MECHANICS. 


Small 8vo, 8s, 6d. 








DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 


[Just Published. | 


IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRI- | 


[Just published, | 


Adams's Planet. 
| Magnitude and Minuteness. 
j; Common Things: The Almanack. 





Ii atitude Ss ray 7 ongitudes. 


Lunar influences | Optics al Images. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting | How to observe the Heavens. 
Stars. Common Things: The Looking- 

Railwi ay Accidents, ( 

Light. 





| Common Things: Air T i 
| Locomotion in the U nite a States. | Colour. 
Cometary Influences. Common Things: Man. 
Common Things: Water. Magnifying Glasses 
The Potter's Art. Instinct and Intellig vence. 
Common Things: Fire. T n 
Locomotion and Trans 
| _Influe) BS ¢ and Progress. 
| The Moc 
Odcanbiy ‘Things : The Farth. 
The Electric Telegri 
Terrestrial Heat. 





The Mic Tose ope. 
graph. The White Ants: their Manners 
and Habits 









The Sun. The Surf ace * of the Earth, or 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Fi ‘otions of Geography. 
Barometer, Safety Lamp, and ‘and Poetry. 


Ww hitworth’ s Micrometric Ap- 
paratus. Ste am Ne avigation. 
Steam. Electro-Motive Pow 
The reg Engine. Thunder, Lig chtning, and the 
y Aurora Borealis. 

p ‘Atmosphere: The Printing Press. 
Time. ‘The Crust of the Earth. 
| Common Things: Pumps. Comets. 
Common Things: § pectacles, The Stereoscop 

The Kaleidoscope. The Pre- ‘Adamite Earth. 
| Clocks and Watches. Eclipses. 
| Microscopic Drawing and En- | Sound. 

graving. | 













“‘The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valu- | 


able contribution that has ever been made to the Scientific 


| Instruction of every class of Society.” —Sir David Brewster | 


| in the North British Review, 
II. 

NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 
| Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
| 
LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
3y BARON VON LIEBIG. 


Epitep sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


acquainted with the principles which have been estab- 


of these principles, and of their extreme importance in a 
national and economic point of view, I shalllook upon one 
of the tasks of my life as accomplished. 
; the educated men to whom I address myself, success is, 
| in my opinion, certain; but without their assistance it 
| appears to me to be impossible.” —From the Preface, 


mt. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
LIEBIG’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, 
MERCE, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
EpitEpD BY JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. 


WITH 


“This work of Baron Liebig is one of those books from 
which the mind desiring healthy philosophical instruction 


| can receive it, in a most pleasant and yet most perfect | 


| form. Thereis no necessity for an uecquaintance with all 
| the intricacies of scientific nomenclature and terminology 

| with a moderate amount of chemical knowledge as a 
basis, no man of ordinary intellect will rise from the 
perusal of these Letters wi ithout the feeling that he has 
| partaken of a wholesome intellectual feast.’’—British 
Medical Journal, 








*T am desirous to make the educated men of thenation | 
hshed by Chemistry in connection with the nutrition of 
plants, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and the | 


causes of their exhaustion. Should I be fortunate enough | 
to impress upon a wider circle the conviction of the value 


With the aid of | 


AGRICULTURE, COM- | 


ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 


Fourth Edition, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KIRKES’S 
‘HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


| Third Edition. Woodcuts and Plates, 12s. 6d. 


Le 
QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 
Second Edition, with plates. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
VI. 

GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 
OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND THE 
| PHARMACOP@IAS, 
| F cap. 8vo. 6%, 6d. 


| vir. 
GREGORY’S 

| HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
| Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 18s. 

| Also in Two Parts (Separately). 

| INORGANIC, 6s. 6d. ORGANIC, 12s. 


VIII. 


| ’ 
| BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY ; 
| Comprising the leading Physical and Chemical Properties 
| of Gases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 
| TransLATEeD BY HENRY FE. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph.D. 
8vo. With Fifty-eight Mlustrations. 8s. 6d. 
ConTENTS :— 
I. The mode of Collecting and Preserving Gases. 

| Il. The Methods of Gas Analysis, by means of which twelve 

| combustible and non-combustible gases can be se parated from 

| each other with a degree of accuracy scarcely equalled in the 
most exact process of mineral analysis 
termination of the Specific Gis uvity of Gases. 

IV. The Absorption of Gases in Liquids. 

V. The Diffusion of Gases. 
VI. The Phenomena of Gaseous Combustion. 





‘LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS, 


Containing a Detailed Account of the various methods 
used in determining the Elementary Composition 
of Organic Substances. 

Eprtrep By Dr. HOFMANN. 

85 Woodcuts. 5 


12mo. 5s. cloth, 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY ; 


With special Reference to the late Researches made 
in England. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| 


XI. 

LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY 
IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO ACRICULTURE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


XI. 
QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL 
PLATES 
201 Plates, Royal Folie. 2 vols. half-bound morocco, 
51. 5s. plain, or 8/. 8s. coloured. 
*,* Or in 5 Divisions, cloth (sold separately). 
PLAIN. COLOURED. 





MUSCLES. 51 Plates 5 0 £2 4 0 
VESSE 50 Plates... 150 200 
NERY eo orm ‘ . 110 1M 0 
yISC tates ’ O17 0 lw 0 
BONE: s AS D Lc: AMENTS. 30 Plates ” ou oO 100 
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This day is published, No. I. of 
ACMILLAN’S 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Price One SHILLING. 
Con rents :— 


I. POLITICS OF THE PRESENT, FOREIGN AND DO- 


MESTIC. BY THE EDITOR. 


II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
Introductory Words.—Chap. 1. 


Drysdale’s. 


III. PAPER, PEN, AND INK. AN EXCURSUS IN TECH- 


NOLOGY. BY PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON. 
IV. WILLIAM COBBETT. A RURAL RIDE. 
VENABLES AND THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON,. 


V. MORAL ASPECTS OF MR. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. BY 


J. M. LUDLOW. 
VI. CHEAP ART. BY F. G. STEPHENS. 


VII. THE CRISIS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. BY FRANKLIN 


LUSHINGTON. 
VIII. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Macmi1tian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





No. LXI., November, price 1s. 


rPHE WEST OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE. 


I. THE POET SURREY. BY WILLIAM GURNEY. 
II. CHRISTOPHER CROSS; OR, THE CASTAWAY. 
III. FRANCIS RABELAIS. BY NEWTON MELVILLE. 
IV. REVIVAL LITERATURE. BY THE EDITOR. 
V.A PROFESSOR OF ODDITIES. BY ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 
VI. A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, 
VII. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
Books, &c., for Review, meet with early attention if forwarded 
direct to the local Publisher. 


London: Artuur HAtt, Viratve, & Co. 
Glasgow: HutcnHeson CaMPBELL. 





This day is published, price 3d. No. XIX. of 
NCE A WEEK. A Miscellany of Literature, 


Art, Science, and Popular Information, Illustrated by Leech, 
Tenniel, Millais, H. K. Browne, C. Keene, Wolf, and others. 
ConTENTS:— 
HOW I BECAME A HERO. BY G. P. 
HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
ANA. BY E. W. 
AN AMERICAN APPLE FROLIC. BY FRANCIS MORTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. G. HINE. 
MAUDE CLARE. BY CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI, 
TRATED BY MILLAIS. 
THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. BY CAPTAIN 
SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. ILLUSTRATED BY W. MAY. 
DRESS AND ITS VICTIMS. BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
THE YAKS IN FRANCE, BY W. W.M. ILLUSTRATED BY 
WOLF. 
SIX OF THE ONE, AND HALF-A-DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 
BY J.ROY. ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


Parts I. to IV. are published, price 1s. each. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ILLUS- 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 76. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Now Reavy. 
—Hoonegey jel opps iat he Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 
ndon. 


Bishop of Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rey. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Canon Girdlestone. 


Bishop of Ripon 


pon. Rev. Thomas Jackson. 
an of Westminster. 


Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 





Dean of Winchester, Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rev. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Chichester. Rev. Thos. Dale. 
an of Ely. Rev. J. M. Bellew. 
ean of Carlisle. Rev. . B. Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rev. W. Robinson, D.D, 
Archdeacon Denison. Rev. J. Atlay, D.D. 


In NovemBEr. 


Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington. 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


In PREPARATION. 


Archbishop of Dublin. Rey. H. L. Mansel. 
Bishop of Lichfield. Rev. H. Melvill, B.D. 
Bishop of Manchester. Rev. A. P. Stanie ,D.D. 
Bishop of Norwich. Rev. Hugh M‘Neill, D.D. 
Bishop Trower. Rev. J. H. Gurney. 

Dean of Norwich. Rev. J.C. Miller, D.D. 
Dean of Ripo! Rey. J. W. Reeve. 


‘Archdeacon Evans. 


Rey. W. Dalton, B.D, 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D 


&e. &e. 


Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
.D. Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &e. &e. 
Late Bishop Blomfield. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


MAGAZINE. 


ap. St. Ambrose's College.— 
Chap. 2. A Row on the River. — Chap. 3. A Breakfast at 


BY G. 8. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—IN PREPARATION, 


A NEW PERIODICAL, 


EDITED BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 


Who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated some of the most 
eminent writers of the day. 


*," Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co, 
65, Cornhill. . 


Smitu, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 8vo, 2s, 


PIE IX. ET LA FRANCE EN 1849 
KT EN 1859. 


PAR LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, 


L’un des Quarante de l’Academie Frangaise. 





THE ENGLISH VERSION WILL BE READY ON TUESDAY, 


In 8vo. 1s. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





13, Great MarLporouGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~o-—— 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“©The Queen of Hearts’ is such a fascinating creature, so natural, 
so loveable, so wayward, impulsive, womanly, and true-hearted,that 
we cannot choose but follow her through the pages with something 
of a lover's tenderness. As for the three Old Men, they are as go 
in their way—which is a different way—as the ‘ Brothers Cheeryble’ 
of immortal memory.”—Literary Gazette. 


“ The story of‘ The Queen of Hearts’ is full of life and freshness.” 
—John Bull, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of‘ Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN,” “A Woman’s THOUGHTS ABOUT 
Women,” &c. 3 vols 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the 


Author of “ Mancarrr anp HER Barpesmaips,” &c. 3 vols. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. HASTINGS 
PARKER. 3 vols. 
“Bentley Priory’ may be considered an acquisition to novel 
readers from its brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, and interest - 
ing story.”—Sun. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 3 vols. 


with Illustrations. 


WAIT AND HOPE. By JOHN EDMUND 


READE. 3 vols. 


“Wait and Hope’ reminds us of the style of Godwin.”— 
Atheneum. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. By the Author 


of“ Cuaries AucnEster.” 3 vols. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A Novel. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 
Also now ready, price 5s. elegantly bound. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 


MODERN INSTANCES. Illustrated by Leecu. Forming the 
Seventh Volume of Hurst & Biackert’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
Cuxzar Epitions or Porutarn Mopern Works. 


“There is something in this work to suit readers of every 
humour.” —Atheneum. 


Volumes also published in this Series :— 
1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
8. The Crescent and the Cross. 
4, Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
6. Adam Greme of Mossgray. By the 





Author of “Manoaret MAITLAND.” 





BOSWORTH & HARRISON 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 
(LD STYLES'S. By HENRY SPICER, Ex, 


Author of “ Sights and Sounds,” “ 1 ‘4 
&c. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. ounds,” “The Lords of Ellingham, 


“« This capital story is in a great measure a reprint from‘ - 
hold Words,’ and held in its earlier form a cuervelae aE 
among the contributions to that periodical. Mr. Spicer’s style is 
sells "OR oy Heise of tel Dickens's own ; the pathos is especially 
so. s’s’ has merit enough of its ow s i i 
popularity.”’—Literary Gazette. sé ee 
ats a in by Mes Resa ergs Vier yi atter tet of school day life that 
Mr. Spice uw ief regard. e gift of - i 
accomplishment which he p deo pods oe ~ a 
Daily News. ‘4 








HANDBOOK OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND 
8 OF THE CHURCH. By J. E.T. WILTSCH. 
Lg ry freee ee German oy Jenn Lasvot, Esq. With a Preface 

. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Vol. I. post 8vo. . 6d, 
To be completed in 2 vols. sani: 





QOME MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF FRANCE, 
DUCHESS OF FERRARA. Crown 8yo. cloth, with Portrait 
and Frontispiece, 6s. 





(THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. BAU- 
TAIN, Vicar-General and Professor at the Sorbonne. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


“ A book of suggestions for men who would practise extempore 
— - « + Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustrations.” 





THE, WORKS OF KING ALFRED THE 


BAT, now first Collected and Published in the English 
Language; with Introductory Essays, Notes, Illustrations, &., by 
some of apne Anglo-Saxon Scholars of the day. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. cloth, 2/, 2s. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE FRENCH EMPE- 

RORSHIP ANTICIPATED FROM THE NECESSITY OF 

ag Saag gl By the Rev. G. 8, FABER, B.D. Fifth Edition, 
le 0. 18. 





INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. Am 
Entertaining Monthly Miscellany. Edited by Ww. H. 6. 
KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. With 
Illustrations, Nos. 1 to 8, each 6d. 


London: Boswortn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street, 





In 8vo. pp. 108, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
ODD’S INDEX RERUM, by which literary 
matter can be indexed and classified without copying. 
London: Hamirton & Co. Reading: T. Bancuax. 





Recently published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


(THE FRIENDLY DISPUTANTS; OR, 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT RE-CONSIDERED. By AURA, 
Author of “ Ashburn.” 


“ The book is so sey written, that when once taken up it 
will not readily be laid down.” —Leicester Advertiser. 


Axtuvur Hatz, Vintve, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEWS. 
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lon: an Account of the Island, Physical, 
Torical, and Topographical. By Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. 
(Longman & Co.) 
[First Norrcs.] 
Procul este profani. Henceforth let no man 

t forth his hand to touch aught that per- 
tains to the “land of the hyacinth and the 

.” Sir James Emerson Tennent has 
ys 8 this gem of the sea his own domain, 
and left nothing for his successors either to 
rap or to glean. The subject is now ex- 
hausted. He has omitted nothing of interest, 
while he has skilfully avoided the slightest 

h to pedantry, or to an affectation of 
miversal knowledge. He is not ashamed to 
aknowledge his obligations to the first men 
ofthe day in their respective walks, nor does 
belay claim to originality. His merits are 
those of an intelligent and persevering in- 
qurer after truth, gifted with a large faculty 
for description and methodical arrangement. 
His researches have been directed into every 
conceivable department, and conducted with 
= patience and judgment. In the first 
lume he treats of the geology, mineralogy, 
dimate, vegetation, and zoology of the 
island. He then passes on to man, and ex- 
amines the Singhalese chronicles, the state 
of the sciences and social arts among the 
natives, and their medieval history. Modern 
history is reserved for the second volume, 
together with highly interesting descriptions 
athe southern and central provinces, the 
northern forests, and the ruined cities, with 
the addition of one entire part devoted to the 
t. The religious and superstitious 
eement, it will be seen, is alone omitted, 
and purposely, because it has already been 
filly described in his previous work on 
“Christianity in Ceylon.” All these varied 
and important topics are handled with mas- 
terly skill, and in a manner to deter any but 
the most presumptuous of men from in- 
trading on the same field of literature. 

The island of Ceylon lies between 5° 55’ 
and 9°51’ N., and 79° 41’ 40” and 81° 54’50" E., 
ad is separated by only a narrow and 

low channel from the mainland of India. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 
271 miles; its greatest width 137} miles; 
and its area 25,742 miles, or about one-sixth 
smaller than Ireland. Four-fifths of its 
surface consist of undulating ground, while 

le remaining fifth is occupied by a moun- 
dinous region rising to an elevation of from 
ax to cig t thousand feet. The surpassing 
beauty of the island has enchanted travel- 
from every land. Its Brahmanical name, 

» or “the resplendent,” testifies to 
iration it excited in the minds of 

those who visited it from the peninsula of 
By the Buddhists it was apos- 

) as “a pearl upon the brow of 
;” while the Mahomedans regarded it 

% the abode of our first parents on their 
sion from the garden of Eden. Not 

y 18 the outline of the island eminently 
Smking and picturesque, but the vegetation 
1880 rich and luxuriant that imagination 
@M picture nothing more wondrous and 
aoe: every level spot is enamelled 
with verdure ; forests of never-fading bloom 
cover amen and valley; flowers of the 
brightest mes grow in profusion over the 
Plains; and delicate cli ing plants, rooted 











in the shallow rocks, hang in huge festoons 
down the edge of every precipice.” The 
soil, however, is for the most part un- 
remunerative, and ill adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of cereals. Fine rich rice lands, indeed, 
abound in some of the central districts, but 
the great reservoirs and canals of irrigation, 
the work of former generations, have been 
allowed to crumble and decay, and “ hundreds 
of square miles, capable of furnishing food 
for all the inhabitants of Ceylon, are aban- 
doned to solitude and malaria.” Amid the 
Kandyan mountains rice is cultivated in 
terraces high up the slopes of the hills, 
each terrace having “a low ledge in front, 
behind which the requisite depth of water 
is retained during the germination of 
the seed, and what is superfluous is per- 
mitted to trickle down to the one below it.” 
The water is brought from streams often 
many miles distant, and led along the level 
of the hills with considerable ingenuity. For 
coffee plantations, the only suitable soil is 
that covered by the ancient forests of the 
mountain zone. In the midst of these are 
frequent glades encircled, as with a fence, 
by lofty trees. These openings, which vary 
in extent from a few yards to many thousands 
of acres, are called Patenas by the natives, 
and are utterly irreclaimable, producing 
nothing but the coarse lemon-grass. Only 
two stunted trees, Careya arborea and Em- 
blica officinalis, grow on these grassy spots, 
which are computed altogether to amount 
to millions of acres. The cause of their un- 
productiveness is, of course, in the soil, 
which is “a mixture of decomposed quartz, 
largely impregnated with oxide of iron, but 
wanting the phosphates and other salts 
which are essential to highly organised 
vegetation.” The chief geological feature of 
the mountainous district is gneiss, which in 
a disintegrated form constitutes the “ca- 
book,” or red earth, which contrasts so 
strongly with the rich verdure of the vege- 
tation between Colombo and Point de Galle. 
Hence, it is supposed, was derived one of the 
ancient names of Ceylon, J'amba panni, 
“the copper-coloured,’ which the Greeks 
corrupted into Taprobane. The metallic 
productions of the island are scarcely worthy 
of notice, but not so its precious stones. 
The most valuable gems are rubies, sap- 
phires, moon-stones, and cat’s eyes, the 
annual value of which is estimated at 10,0001. 
Strangely enough no efforts seem to have 
been made to explore the rocks themselves, 
in the detritus from which the gems are 
found, though it is at least reasonable to 
suppose that the finest might be procured 
by working the strata from which these 
stray stones have been swept down by 
torrents. Sir Emerson Tennent is of opinion 
that the popular idea of the disrupture of 
the island from the continent is quite un- 
tenable, and leans to the theory of its gradual 
formation by accretion and rising of the 
land: the reasons he assigns in — of 
this belief are certainly very weighty and 
worthy of consideration. 

The population of Ceylon in 1857 was 
1,697,975, exclusive of 5430 Europeans and 
Malays belonging to the military profession, 
and about 25,000 aliens and casual strangers, 
giving an average of 69°73 to the square 
mile, -The climate, compared with that of 
India, is healthy for Europeans, who seldom 
suffer from exposure to the hottest sun, 
owing to the greater moisture in the atmo- 
sphere. Nor is the mean temperature so 
high as on the mainland. At Colombo, for 
instance, it rarely exceeds 80°, and is never 








more than 86°. From October to May the 
wind blows steadily from the N.-E., and from 
May to October from the S.-W. Snow is 
altogether unknown; but hail descends in 
great abundance, and with terrific violence, 
at the change of the monsoon. The average 
annual fall of rain is about 80 inches, though 
in extraordinary seasons it has amounted to 
120 inches. The phenomena preceding and 
accompanying the first downfall of rain after 
the scorching droughts of March and April, 
are almost awesome in the intensity of 
suffering endured by all animated beings, 
and even apparently by inanimate creation : 
“‘The deciduous trees shed their foliage, the 
plants cease to put forth fresh leaves, and all 
vegetable life languishes under the unwholesome 
heat. The grass withers on the baked and cloven 
earth, and red dust settles on the branches and 
thirsty brushwood. The insects, deprived of their 
accustomed food, disappear underground or hide 
beneath the decaying bark; the water-beetles 
bury themselves in the hardened mud of the 
pools, and the helices retire into the crevices of 
the stones or the hollows amongst the roots of the 
trees, closing the apertures of their shells with 
the hybernating epiphragm. Butterflies are no 
longer seen hovering over the flowers, the birds 
appear fewer and less joyous, and the wild animals 
and crocodiles, driven by the drought from their 
accustomed retreats, wander through the jungle, 
and even venture to approach the village wells in 
search of water. Man equally languishes under 
the general exhaustion, ordinary exertion becomes 
distasteful, and the native Singhalese, although 
inured to the climate, move with lassitude and 
reluctance. Meanwhile, the air becomes loaded 
to saturation with aqueous vapour, drawn up by 
the augmented force of evaporation acting vigo- 
rously over land and sea; the sky, instead of its 
brilliant blue, assumes the sullen tint of lead, 
and not a breath disturbs the motionless 
rest of the clouds that hang on the lower 
range of hills. At length, generally about 
the middle of the month, but frequently earlier, 
the sultry suspense is broken by the arrival 
of the wished-for change. The sun has by this 
time nearly attained his greatest northern de- 
clination, and created a torrid heat throughout 
the lands of Southern Asia and the peninsula of 
India. The air, lightened by its high temperature 
and such watery vapour as it may contain, rises 
into loftier regions, and is replaced by indraughts 
from the neighbouring sea, and thus a tendency 
is gradually given to the formation of a current, 
bringing up trom the south the warm humid air 
of the equator. The wind, therefore, which 
reaches Ceylon comes laden with moisture taken 
up in its passage across the great Indian Ocean. 
As the monsoon draws near, the days become 
more overcast and hot ; banks of clouds rise over 
the ocean to the west, and in the peculiar twilight 
the eye is attracted by the unusual whiteness of 
the sea-birds that sweep along the strand to seize 
the objects flung on shore by the rising surf. At 
last, the sudden lightnings flash among the hills 
and shoot through the clouds that overhang the 
sea, and with a crash of thunder the monsoon 
bursts over the thirsty land, not in showers or 
partial torrents, but in a wide deluge, that in the 
course of a few hours overtops the river banks and 
spreads inundations over the level plain. All the 
phenomena of this explosion are stupendous ; 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in 
Europe, affords but the faintest idea of its over- 
powering grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is 
infinitely increased as it is faintly heard from the 
shore, resounding through night and darkness 
over the gloomy sea... .. The rain, at these 
periods, excites the astonishment of a European ; 
it descends in almost continuous streams, so close 
and so dense, that the level ground, unable to 
absorb it sufficiently fast, is covered with one 
uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of ac- 
clivities it rushes in a volume that wears channels 
in the surface. For hours together the noise of 
the torrent, as it beats upon the trees and bursts 
upon the roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along 
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the ground, occasions an uproar that drowns the 
ordinary voice and renders sleep impossible. . . . 
So instantaneous is the response of Nature to the 
influence of returning moisture, that, in a single 
day, and almost between sunset and dawn, the 
green hue of reviving vegetation begins to tint 
the saturated ground. In ponds, from which but 
a week before the wind blew clouds of sandy dust, 
the peasantry are now to be seen catching the 
re-animated fish; and tank-shells and water- 
beetles revive and wander over the submerged 
sedges. The electricity of the air stimulates 
the vegetation of the trees; and scarce a week 
will elapse till the plants are covered with the 
larve of butterflies, the forest murmuring with 
the hum of insects, and the air harmonious with 
the voice of birds.” 


A very singular phenomenon, known by 
the name of Anthelia, is oftentimes visible in 
the early morning. A person standing with 
his back to the sun, then near the horizon, 
will see his shadow projected over the dewy 
grass, each particle of moisture throwing out 
a double reflection from its concave and con- 
vex surfaces ; the effect being that of a halo 
of intense brilliancy round the head of the 
shadow. It is plausibly conjectured that the 
Buddhists thence derived their idea of the 
agni, or emblem of the sun, which surmounts 
the head of Buddha, though in their inability 
to sculpture the halo they have represented 
it as a flame. 

Notwithstanding the prolific vegetation of 
the island, its flora is not more than double 
that of England. The indigenous phzno- 
gamic plants discovered up to August, 1856, 
amounted to 2669, of which 2025 were dicoty- 
ledonous, and 644 monocotyledonous, be- 
sides 247 ferns and lycopodia. The botanical 
features of Ceylon naturally resemble those 
of southern Hindosian, though in some re- 
— they are yet more closely allied to 
those of the eastern Archipelago. Thus, 
the nutmeg and the mangosteen have been 
successfully introduced from Malacca, and 
grow with as much luxuriance as in 
their original habitat. Upwards of 90 
species of timber trees have been enume- 
rated, but those produced on the elevated 
tracts are not sufficiently substantial for 
building or domestic uses, and, when fallen, 
crumble to dust with almost incredible 
rapidity. In some of the lofty ranges, how- 
ever, trees are found of prodigious height, 
sustaining themselves by buttresses which 
“project like rays from all sides of the 
trunk: they are from 6 to 12 inches thick, 
and advance from 5 to 15 feet outward; and, 
as they ascend, gradually sink into the bole 
and disappear at the height of from 10 to 20 
feet from the ground.” Rhododendrons, 
too, flourish in these regions, attaining an 
altitude of 50 to 70 feet, “every branch 
covered with a blaze of crimson flowers.” 
The Coral Tree, the Murutu, the Asoca, and 
the Kattos-imbul, are equally magnificent, 
when profusely adorned with their gorgeous 
blossoms. The Banyan-tree is not less re- 
markable for the singularity of its growth. 
The seed germinating in the crown or trunk 
of a palm or other tree, where it has been 
dropped by a bird, puts forth a root which, 


** Branching as it descends, envelopes the trunk 
of the supporting tree with a net-work of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground attains the 
dimensions of a stem. But unlike a stem it 
throws out no buds, leaves, or flowers ; the true 
stem, with its branches, its foliage, and fruit, 
springs upward from the crown of the tree whence 
the root is seen descending, and from it issue the 
pendulous rootlets which, on reaching the earth, 
fix themselves firmly, and form the marvellous 
growth for which the banyan is so celebrated.” 





The indiarubber tree, with its snake-like 
roots, “ extending on all sides from the base, 
and writhing over the surface in undula- 
tions,’ though not indigenous, is now as 
widely diffused as if it were a native of the 
island. But the most remarkable peculiarity 
of the vegetation of Ceylon are the climbing 
plants and epiphytes. Some of these ascend 
to the summmits of the loftiest trees, thence 
descend in monstrous festoons, involving 
others in their folds, and winding “ the whole 
into a maze of living network, as massy as if 
formed by the cable of a line-of-battle ship.” 
There are ground creepers, too, of wonderful 
length. A ratan, of the Calamus genus of 
palms, will hg 250 feet long, and not more 
than an inch in diameter, “ without a single 
irregularity, and no appearance of foliage 
other than the bunch of feathery leaves at 
the extremity.” This is the plant used by 
the natives for constructing suspension 
bridges across water-courses and ravines, 
for which purpose it is admirably adapted 
by reason of its great strength and elasticity. 
Of the domestic trees, the Talpat palm is the 
most worthy of notice. It grows to a height 
of 100 feet, “and each of its enormous fan- 
like leaves, when laid upon the ground, will 
form a semicircle of 16 feet in diameter, and 
cover an area of nearly 200 superficial feet.” 
This tree flowers but once, and dies; and the 
bursting sheath scatters the seed far and 
wide. ‘The leaves are formed into tents, and 
into coverings for houses, and also serve as 
substitutes for paper, in which character they 
go by the name of Olas. In the northern 
parts of the island the Palmyra palm grows 
in great profusion, and to the Singhalese is 
the most valuable of all economic trees: 


** Its fruit yields them food and oil; its juice 
‘palm wine’ and sugar; its stem is the chief 
material of their buildings ; and its leaves, be- 
sides serving as roofs to their dwellings, and fences 
to their farms, supply them with matting and 
baskets, with head-dresses and fans, and serve as 
a substitute for paper for their deeds and writings, 
and for the sacred books which contain the 
traditions of their faith.” 

The graceful and delicate Areca palm, 
which produces the betel-nut, is planted in 
every native garden, and beside every well 
and water-course. The nut grated and mixed 
with fine pure lime, and rolled up in a betel- 
leaf, is one of the chief luxuries of the natives. 
It is more than a luxury, for it is indis- 
pensable to their health. Living almost ex- 
clusively upon a vegetable diet, unrelieved 
even by milk, eggs, or fish, they require this 
“ practical combination of the antacid, the 
tonic, and carminative.” Some ofthe cabinet 
woods of Ceylon are extremely beautiful, and 
much sought after for ornamental purposes. 
Fruit trees, however, are not found in any 
great perfection, and those introduced from 
Europe degenerate into evergreens, and fail 
to ripen their fruit. 

Among the mammalia of Ceylon, the place 
of honour must be awarded to “our poor 
cousins,” the monkeys, of whom there are 
five species—four belonging to one group, the 
Wanderoos, and the other, “the little, grace- 
ful, grimacing rilawa,” which is the universal 
pet and favourite of both natives and 
Europeans. Bats are exceedingly numerous, 
and vary in size from the Roussette, or “ fly- 
ing fox,’ which “measures from three to 
four feet from point to point of its extended 
wings,” to one not much larger than the 
humble bee, and “ so familiar and gentle that 
it will alight on the cloth during dinner.” 
Of the carnivora, bears are the most dreaded, 
though usually more disposed to flee from a 


man than to attack him. Leopards also occur, 
but not in great numbers, nor are they con. 
sidered very formidable. These creatures are 
strangely attracted by the peculiar odour 
attendant on small-pox, and prowl about the 
huts erected as temporary hospitals. The 
palm-cat and the civet are indigenous, but 
uot so the dog, though a miserable race of 
mongrels infests every village. Jackals, 
however, are both native to the island and 
sufficiently numerous. ‘There are five known 
species of Mungoos and Ichneumon. Our 
author very properly discredits the popular 
belief that the mungoos resorts to ome 
of grass as an antidote to the venom of the 
snake. Not many years since, an officer of 
the Bengal army turned a mungoos and a 
cobra into a room from which neither could 
escape. After a short but savage fight, in 
the course of which the mungoos was twice: 
struck, the cobra was killed and partially 
devoured: the conqueror apparently sustain- 
ing no injury whatever, though, after each 
bite, i6 ran about in a perplexed sort of 
manner, as if amazed, or looking for some- 
thing. The flying squirrel is by no means 
uncommon in Ceylon, and of rats there are 
several kinds, such as the tree-rat, which 
builds its nest among the branches, and is 
the favourite food of the rat-snake ; and the 
coffee-rat, which infests the plantations, and 
feeds on the budsand blossoms. The bandi- 
coot and the porcupine—the latter so de- 
structive to the young cocoanut palms—are 
esteemed by the natives as dainty fare, the 
flesh of both resembling young pork. Of 
the edentata, the only example is the pen- 
golin, or scaly anteater. The only indigenous 
ruminants are the deer and the buffalo. The 
former are in great abundance in the woods, 
and vary in height from the graceful little 
moose deer which rarely exceeds ten inches, 
to the elk which almost attains five feet. 
The wild boar and the elephant, “the lord 
paramount of the Ceylon forests,” wander in 
droves wherever water and vegetation are to- 
be found; and of the cetacea, whales are 
frequently captured within sight of Colombo. 

Although 320 species of birds have already 
been identified, Ps still remain a great 
many to be properly classified. The most 
common are the numerous varieties of water- 
fowl, among which the flamingo with its 
rose-coloured plumage is the most con- 
spicuous. The beak of this bird is of pecu- 
liar construction, the upper mandible being 
flattened, and the lower, convex—an arrange- 
ment singularly adapted to its habits: 


“The flamingo,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, 
‘“to counteract the extraordinary length of its 
legs, is provided with a proportionately long neck, 
so that in feeding in shallow water the crown 
of the head becomes inverted, and the upper 
mandible brought into contact with the bottom ; 
where its flattened surface qualifies it pel ages 3 
ing the functions of the lower one in birds of the 
same class, and the edges of both being laminated, 
it is thus enabled, like the duck, by the aid of its 
fleshy tongue, to sift its food before swallowing. 

The birds of Ceylon are less noticeable 
for the glory of their plumage than for the 
elegance of their forms. With the exception 
of the robin of Neura-ellia and the long- 
tailed thrush, they are not son 
though the clear, musical call of the 
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the Dayal-bird, and some others, fully com- 
pensates for the absence of a more pro —_ 
harmony. The largest bird of the island 18 
the eagle, of which there are several varieties, 
such as the crested eagle, the serpent eagle, 
the fishing eagle, and the 
The peregrine 
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the goshawk, and the kite, are common | a well near our author’s stables, its partner | 


gough. Of night-birds, the brown owl, or | 


devil-bird, as it is called by the Singhalese, is | joining drain. The python, or boa constrictor, 


remarkable for its hideous yells, which have | 
been compared to the screams of a boy in 
torture, partly suppressed by strangulation. 
The horn-bill, with its enormous double | 
casque, sits on the loftiest branches, patiently | 
watching the movements of small birds and | 
reptiles, which it tosses into the air and | 
catches while falling. The esculent swift, 
which builds the edible nests so highly 
yalued in China, resorts to the inland caves 
on the western coast, and even far away in 
the interior—which circumstance induces 
Sir Emerson to question the popular theory 


that the materials of their nests consist of | 
lutinous alge. The bulbul, or tuft-bird, | 


ous for its “ game” qualities; the tailor- 
bird, twisting for itself the cotton thread 
with which it sews together the leaves that 
make its nest; the weaver-bird, industriously 
forming its long bottle-shaped nest of grass ; 
the thieving crow; the noisy parroquet; 
the neela-cobeya dove, with its low, loving 
tones; and the jungle-fowl, crying aloud for 
“George Joyce,” amid the early mists of 
morning; these and many others fill the 


meadows and copsewoods and the skirts of | 
the forests with sounds of gladness and | 


animation. 

In the absence of icthyosaurus and ple- 
siosaurus, Ceylon can boast of an iguana 
from four to five feet in length. Though not 
inviting in appearance, it is perfectly harm- 
less, “and is hunted down by dogs in the 
maritime provinces, where its delicate flesh 
is convertible into curry, and its skin into 
shoes.” A larger share of beauty belongs to 
the smaller lizards, brilliant in hue, and 

modically rapid in motion. The true 
eleon occurs only in the dry districts to 

the north, where it lives on the trees in 
pursuit of insects. A curious fact is men- 
timed with regard to this fabled creature. 
Only an imperfect sympathy “subsists be- 
tween the two lobes of the brain, and the 
two sets of nerves which permeate the 
opposite sides of its frame.” The consequence 
is, that the eyes seem independent of one 
snother, the one being closed in sleep while 
the other is open and vigilant; one side of 
the body, too, may be green, whilst the 
Pepanite one is red. On the higher Kandyan 
8, @ lizard has been found bearing a horn- 
process on its muzzle; but in all parts 

of the island abound the familiar geckoes, 
With their sharp, impatient chic, chic, chit, 
nbing perpendicular walls in pursuit of 
prey. Crocodiles are of two kinds; 

one frequenting rivers and estuaries, the 
Qther marshes and tanks. The latter is a 
timid animal, and during seasons of extreme 
ht, buries itself in the mud and remains 

in a torpid state till the rains set in. Of tor- 
there are several varieties, including the 
hawksbill-turtle, which supplies the tortoise- 
of commerce. Snakes there are in 
dance, but very few of a venomous, and 
7 two—the tic-polonga and cobra de ca- 
—of a deadly character. The latter is 
= to the vicinity of human dwellings, 
“attracted by the young of the 
domestic fowl, and by the moisture of the 
Wells and drainage.” The Singhalese—and 
1 se the natives of India—observe that 
ifa cobra be killed, its companion is certain 
to be discovered soon after. In corrobora- 
of this remark, a cobra being killed one 

day in a bath at Government House, its 
Mate was found in the same spot on the 
suing day ; and another having fallen into 





was unearthed the same morning in an ad- 


attains a length of at least twenty feet, but 
never the monstrous dimensions it exhibits 
in some other countries. The far-famed 
snake-stone, used by the natives as an infal- 
lible cure for the bite of a serpent, proves to 
be nothing more than a bit of charcoal, which 
extracts and absorbs the venom from arecent 
wound before it has had time to infect the 
system. It is applied at once to the spot, to 
which it adheres of itself until charged with 
blood, when it falls off, and the patient goes 
on his way rejoicing. Sir Emerson expresses 
his disbelief of there being any particular 
virtue in the root, or cane, which snake- 
charmers present at the cobra. ‘The reptile, 
he says, is simply “overpowered by the 
resolute action of the operator, and not by 
the influence of any secondary appliance, the 
confidence inspired by the supposed talisman 
enabling its possessor to address himself 
fearlessly to his task, and thus to effect, by 
determination and will, what is popularly 
believed to be the result of charms and stupe- 
faction.” The Singhalese snake-charmers 
do not extract the fangs, but rely on the 
natural timidity of the creature: their con- 
fidence, however, being occasionally fatal to 
themselves. 

Of all the oddities peculiar to Ceylon, none 
can surpass the fish. There are fishes which 
live and are lively in hot springs, where the 
temperature of the water ranges from 85° to 
115°. Others are partial to travel, and 
wander from one pool to another in search 
of moisture, not only through the damp 
grass, but along the dusty road. Others 
again burrow deep into the mud as it dries | 
up and bakes beneath the torrid rays of the 
sun, and there remain in a state of torpor 
till the recurrence of the rains. 

With reference to the conchology of the 
island, Sir Emerson Tennent gives a long | 
catalogue of shells, to which he appends the | 
remark that ‘“ Ceylon was the unknown, and | 
hence unacknowledged, source of almost | 
every extra-European shell which has been | 
described by Linnzus without a recorded 
habitat.” . 

The chapter devoted to insects commences 
with the following eloquent exordium :— 





** Owing to the combination of heat, moisture, 
and vegetation, the myriads of insects in Ceylon 
form one of the characteristic features of the 
island. In the solitude of the forests there is a 
perpetual music from their soothing and melo- | 
dious hum, which frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum on 
the sunny bark of some tall tree. At morning | 
the dew hangs in diamond drops on the threads | 
and gossamer which the spiders suspend across | 
every pathway ; and above the pools dragonflies, 
of more than metallic lustre, flash in the early 
sunbeams. The earth teems with countless ants, 
which emerge from beneath its surface, or make 
their devious highways to ascend to their nests in 
the branches. Lustrous beetles, with their golden 
elytra, bask on the leaves, whilst minuter species 
dash through the air in cireles, which the ear can 
follow by the booming of their tiny wings. Butter- 
flies of large size and gorgeous colouring flutter 
over the endless expanse of flowers; and fre- 
quently the extraordinary sight presents itself of 
flights of those delicate creatures, generally of a 
white or pale hue, apparently miles in breadth, 
and of such prodigious extension as to occupy 
hours, and even days, uninterruptedly in their 
passage—whence coming, no one knows ; whither 
going, no one can tell. As day declines, the moths 
issue from their retreats, the crickets add their 
shrill voices to swell the din ; and when darkness 
descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of 





emerald lamps lighted up by the fireflies amidst 
the surrounding gloom.” 

Among the Orthoptera, the well-known 
“soothsayers,” “walking leaves,” and “stick- 
insects,” are particularly noticeable; but the 
Neuroptera are still more remarkable. The 
white ants, for instance, or termites, render 


| life almost unendurable to a good housewife, 


who sees her furniture crumble into dust, her 
books and papers eaten through, her clothes 
rendered unwearable, and the souvenirs of 
absent friends destroyed, by the ravages of 
these omnivorous insects. So rapid, too, is 
their working, that they have been known 
to raise “a pinnacle of moist clay, six inches 
in height, and twice as large in diameter, 
underneath a table, between sitting down to 
table and the removal of the cloth.” ‘To the 
person, however, there are greater annoy- 
ances even than ants. In passing through 
woodlands the traveller is liable to be covered 
with ticks, which burrow under the skin, 
“causing a sensation of smarting, as if par- 
ticles of red-hot sand had been scattered 
over the flesh.” Then, there are the myria- 
pods and the millipeds, which inflict wounds 
so acutely painful that fever is oftentimes 
the consequence. But worse than all other 
foes to personal enjoyment are the land. 
leeches. These diminutive tormentors, for 
they do not exceed one inch in length in 
their normal state, “insinuate themselves 
through the meshes of the finest stocking, 
not only seizing on the feet and ankles, but 
ascending to the back and throat, and fasten- 
ing on the tenderest parts of the body.” 
“ Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp 
the ground in fury, to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to which they hang in blood tassels, 
The bare legs of the palankin bearers and 
coolies are a favourite resort; and, their 
hands being too much engaged to pull them 
off, the leeches hang like bunches of grapes 
round their ankles.’ ‘The reader may by 
this time be inclined to think that perfect 
happiness is not to be found, even in the 
resplendent Lanka, the island of jewels, and 
gorgeous flowers, and graceful birds. The 
bear, the leopard, the serpent in the path; 
the crocodile in the waters; the bat in the 
room; the ant in post and pillar, beam and 
chair ; the myriapod, the tick, and the land- 
leech on the person—with these drawbacks, 
is it worth while to go so far to gaze upon 
the vestiges of an antediluvian vegetation, 
and the apparently anomalous whims of 
Nature in oa most sportive moods? The 
question will be answered, after all, by each 
man according to his individual tempera- 
ment; and certainly, if any one think him- 


| self capable of producing another such work 


as this, he has our best wishes for his early 
departure, and a prosperous voyage. 





The Geologic Age of Man in its Present 
Aspects. By the Rev. John Anderson, 
D.D., F.G.8. (Edinburgh: Constable & 
Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


Tue reader is doubtless aware of the fact 
that, within the last few years, circumstances 
have occurred which have induced some 
geologists to modify to a considerable ex- 
tent the previously received opinion as to 
the date at which the human race was first 
introduced upon the carth. The discovery 
in great abundance of human remains, and of 
implements fashioned by the hand of man, in 
superficial drifts, alluvial detritus, and such 
diluvial accumulations as are of ancient or 
pre-historic origin, has, naturally enough, 
| led to the conclusion that the earth has been 
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inhabited by human beings for a very much 
longer en than the six thousand years 
which the Mosaic chronology has generally 
been supposed to fix as the limit of such 
habitation. This view, however, is far from 
having met with universal acceptance. The 
fact of the occurrence of these proofs of 
human existence in comparatively ancient 
deposits is established beyond dispute; but 
many geologists are of opinion that it may 
be accounted for without any departure from 
the hitherto received views as to the date of 
the creation of man. At the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Aberdeen, Dr. 
Anderson came forward as the representative 
of this class of inquirers, and read a paper, 
in which he stated in some detail the reasons 
on which his opinion is based. It is this 

aper which now lies before us. Judged by 
its bulk alone, it would seem likely to afford 
matter only for a very brief notice; but, 
considering the importance and general in- 
terest of the subject of which it treats, we 
are, we think, justified in examining it at a 
length not strictly in proportion to its actual 
size. 

Dr. Anderson classifies into three divi- 
sions the cases which are relied upon by 
those who maintain the very remote anti- 
quity of the human race. The first of these 
comprises the instances in which human 
Telics have been found thickly incrusted in a 
matrix of stony matter, in the calcareous 
breccias and strata now in process of for- 
mation. There is, he contends, no evidence 
whatever that the relics discovered in such 
‘situations as these were deposited at a com- 
paratively recent period. Instances are of 
not unfrequent occurrence, especially on the 
south-east coast of England, in which flints 
are found enclosing coins, fragments of bolts, 
anchors, &c., and other human relics, the 
stony covering of which has so completely 
the aspect of true rock-substance as to war- 
rant at first sight the conclusion that its de- 
posit has been the work of countless ages ; 
but, on removing the flinty matrix, the coin 
is found to bear the head of an Edward, a 
James, or even a George, and the bolt or 
anchor to be stamped with the mark of some 
still-existing firm. Facts like these prove 
that the incrustation of relics deposited by a 
shipwreck or otherwise, in a sea which 
washes a chalk or limestone coast, is an 
operation oe eee. much less time than 
‘from outward appearances would generally 
be supposed. Petrifying springs are noto- 
riously not less rapid in their action. Dr. 
Anderson quotes an interesting and apposite 
‘instance in which operations are actually 
‘going on, which would be quite sufficient to 
account for many puzzling and abnormal 
appearances. It occurs on the coast of Fife- 
shire, between Burntisland and Aberdour, 
where the overhanging cliffs are thickly 
planted with trees and underwood, and 
deeply covered with a coating of calcareous 
breccia. In many places branches of trees 
are enclosed in the calcareous matter, and 
“on the face of the rocky cliff a portion of 
a branch may be observed entangled in the 
breccia, and at the same time attached to its 
parent tree.” Now, not only may a boulder 
containing a branch of a tree be carried by 
the waves to a spot at aconsiderable distance 
from the place of its formation, but the 
breccia in which the branch is enclosed may 
also contain in its matrix fossil shells of a 
by-gone period —a juxtaposition of old and 
new which might not improbably puzzle the 
observer by whom it was found, to assign a 
date for its origin, 








The second division includes those cases 
in which human relics and works of art have 
been found in the silt of rivers, in morasses, 
or in the superficial soils of the earth. One 
of the most striking of these is the discovery 
of a piece of pottery in the bed of the Nile, 
near the ancient city of Memphis, at a depth 
of thirty feet under the lowest point of the 
platform on which was subsequently erected 
the colossal statue of Rameses II. When 
this case was brought before the British 
Association last year at Leeds, the inference 
drawn from it was that the fragment must 
have been made at least thirteen thousand 
years ago. Dr. Anderson, however, disputes 
this conclusion on the ground that the whole 
track of the Nile through Lower Egypt has 
been subject to such successive changes of 
level as to render any comparison between 
the past and present rate of silt-deposit 
along its bed quite impossible. In support 
of this view he cites some observations made 
by Dr. Buist, in a paper on the “ Geology of 
Lower Egypt” in the Bombay Journal of 
Science, which are so interesting or apposite 
that we cannot do better than extract them 
entire : 


‘*¢ A principle,’ says Dr. Buist, ‘that seems to 
have been too often lost sight of in the formation 
of deltas shouid be constantly kept before us. 
No delta could ever rise permanently above the 
surface of the inundation at all, by the agency of 
silting up exclusively, and unless there was an 
upheaval of the land or subsidence of the water. 
At Cairo, the deposit of each flood is as thin as a 
sheet of drawing-paper ; when this accumulation 
goes on till it has reached within a few inches of 
the highest inundation, it must become evanescent 
altogether. Neither Alexandria, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad in Scinde, New Orleans on the delta of 
the Mississippi, nor any other deltoid city, could 
ever have found a site at all, unless by upheaval ; 
and so with the sites of the villages from Cairo to 
the sea, and the bulk of the area of the delta 
which the Nile, even at its highest floods, now 
never reaches. Yet these are all composed of 
river mud, of exactly the same description as that 
now being deposited. 

*** Tfthis, which is not an hypothesis but a prin- 
ciple, be kept in view, and if it be remembered 
how much more rapidly mud is precipitated in 
stagnant than in running water, it will be at once 
seen that the rate at which alluvium now accu- 
mulates on deltas, merely overlaid by a shallow 
film from the surface of the streams, affords not 
the slightest grounds for drawing conclusions as 
to the time taken for the accumulation of the 
whole mass, laid down, as it must have been, 
under circumstances utterly unlike those now 
existing. The mud of the old delta of the Ner- 
budda, in Guzerat, now forming a bank of seventy 
feet in thickness, the surface of which, above 
Broach, twenty miles from the Gulf of Cambay, is 
thirty feet above the highest flood, divides into 
flakes of from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch ; 
and yet we are not certain that each of these may 
not be the deposit of a single freshet of a few 
days’ or hours’ duration, rather than the accumu- 
lation of an entire season. 

‘¢¢The layers of sharp desert sand, seen in many 
places on the banks of the Nile below Cairo to 
alternate with the mud, may probably have been 
deposited on the dry surface of the soil, during 
some of the movements referred to. A descent of 
the land, after this had occurred, would permit 
the mud, now lying many feet in thickness over 
them, to be deposited without disturbing them ; 
running water would have removed the sand, and 
mingled it with the mud. The extreme abrupt- 
ness of the transition from delta silt to desert 
sand, from extreme fertility to absolute barren- 
ness, astonishes the stranger ; near the Pyramids 
you may actually, and without figure, have one 
foot on arable land, the other ankle deep in desert 
sand.’” 


With regard to the remains found in 





morasses and peat-mosses, Rennie, in hig 
essay “ On the Natural History and Orig; 
of Peat-moss,” has shown that the rapidi 
of growth of these deposits is so great ag to 
have produced an immense mass of accumu. 
lation during the time which has elapsed 
since the Roman invasion; Roman roads 
and causeways being frequently traceable 
for miles among the mosses of Annandale, 
Lanark, and Perthshire. The well-known 
case of the Guadaloupe skeletons, which were 
found imbedded in hard limestone, amon 
the detritus of sand, shells, and corals, at the 
base of steep cliffs on the north-east coast of 
the island, and which are now generally con- 
sidered to be those of a tribe of natives, 
which was slaughtered by a hostile tribe and 
buried on the sea-shore not more than 15) 
years ago, would seem to belong to the 
former rather than to the present division, 
in which Dr. Anderson has placed it. 

Under the third head are included the 
remarkable bone-caves which have been 
found, often at a considerable elevation above 
the sea, in various parts of the British 
islands, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, 
and in other places, in which human bones, 
together with flint implements of human 
manufacture, have been found in company 
with the remains of carnivorous animals of 
great size, some belonging to genera which 
have been long extinct. The argument 
which has been grounded on these dis 
coveries depends upon the conclusion that 
these human and animal remains must 
necessarily be of contemporary origin. 
According to Dr. Anderson, this conclusion 
is not only no necessary sequence from, but 
is actually inconsistent with, the observed 
facts. Ifthe human beings and carnivorous 
animals whose bones are now found mingled 
in one common tomb, had ever been alive 
together, we should have expected to find 
the remains of the former gnawed and 
broken; a condition in which, apparently, 
they do not occur. We confess that we do 
not attach so much importance to the other 
argument deduced by Dr. Anderson from 
the presence of flint knives in these caves, 
that men, if thrown into the society of 
such ferocious beasts, would certainly have 
forged more efficient weapons for their own 
defence. No doubt they would, if they 
could. A flint hatchet would certainly be 
but a poor weapon to fight a mammoth with; 
but we can conceive the possibility of its 
having been resorted to in case no better 
could be got. Dr. Anderson concludes that 
these caverns, already containing the fossil 
remains of animals, were from time to time 
used as habitations by men. Their elevation 
above the sea he accounts for by the upward 
movement which, as is now well known, the 
coast-lines of many countries are even at 
this moment undergoing; and he further 
suggests that such upheaval, if sudden and 
rapid, as in the wate rettmbe | of volcanic 
centres at least it might well be suppos' 
to be, would cause fissures in the rocks, into 
which a mixture of fossil remains of very 
different dates, made by some such process 
as that indicated in speaking of the first 
division, might subsequently have been 
deposited. For a very ingenious hypothesis 
started by Mr. Charles Babbage, to account 
for the immense abundance in which animal 
remains are found in the bone caves of the 
Mediterranean, we must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet itself. : 

Such are the reasons on which Dr. An- 
derson bases his conclusion, that there 1s 
nothing in recent geological discoveries to 
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warrant a departure from the usually ac- 
cepted date of man’s recent introduction 
upon the earth. We confess that we think 
them of no small force; and that they are 
at least sufficient to show that further evi- 
dence is required, to compel us definitively to 
abandon the generally received belief. But 
Dr. Anderson goes farther than this: “ As- 
suredly,” he says, “we have more positive 
evidence that man’s first appearance in the 

gent epoch of the world’s mutations, was 
characterised by many proofs of the high 
intellectual condition which our SACRED 
pelieFs attach to his origin; and that he 
was not primarily the ignoble creature that 
arrow-heads, and flint knives, and ossiferous 
caverns would so lamentably indicate.” 
Here he is trenching upon ground which, to 
our thinking at least, lies as yet beyond the 
province of geological investigations. The 
occurrence of these rude weapons is a con- 
dusive proof of the existence, at some period 
or other, of an uncivilised and savage race 
on the spot where they are found. But 
whether the career of man has been one of 
winterrupted progress and development 
from his creation up to the present time; or 
whether, having been created in a high state 
of intellectual culture, he subsequently de- 
clined into barbarism; are questions which 
must ultimately be decided upon other than 
strictly geological considerations. 








Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Ilustra- 
tions by Charles Bennett, and a Preface by 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. (Longmans.) 

Ir would be a great injustice to this remark- 

able edition of the great allegory to dismiss 

it with a few words of notice, as a book 
inted on excellent paper, in clear type, 
dsomely mounted, and well illustrated by 

a number of masterly sketches. All this 

would be true enough, and yet leave the 

real feature and the real interest of the work 
untouched. If one of those steady, old- 
fashioned, bewigged and bepowdered resolute 
playgoers who, in the olden days, used to go 
and see Mr. Garrick play Macbeth in plush 
breeches and a bag-wig, had been suddenly 

set down in the Princess’s Theatre on a 

Macbeth night under the late management, 

We may easily picture his dismay and 

astonishment at Mr. Kean’s thanes, with 


their parti-coloured cloaks and bandaged 
legs—the groove in which his conception of 
the part had from time immemorial run 


would have received a shock too rude to 
shatter it, and the probabilities are he would 
have left the theatre more firmly convinced 
than ever, that Macbeth really did walk about 
his native heaths in the costume of an 
a nobleman of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century; and, by the way, if 
essrs. Kingsley and Bennett’s canon, to 
be presently noticed, be not only correct but 
applicable to stage mounting as well as book 
ustrating, our play-goer would not have 
been so very far out,—in principle, at any 
Tate. The book before us advances preten- 
sions of no mean order—it, in effect, asserts 
that all former illustrators of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” have been radically and funda- 
mentally wrong in principle; that their 
tures have been a mistake from first to 

; that it has been reserved for Mr. Charles 
nnett to hit upon the only true principle 
of illustration, and for Mr. Kingsley to usher 
the artist and his principle on to the stage 
of — Opinion, with one of those nervous 
and very excessively real essays for which 
the writer is notorious. The pretensions 


are lofty enough in all conscience, and must 
be carefully examined before they can be ad- 
mitted; but they have a hard task before 
them, demanding, as they seem to us to do, 
the unconditional surrender of all that has 
preceded them—Westall’s graceful and beau- 
tiful figures, Stothard’s classical groups, 
Martin’s terrible grandeur, and Selous’s ner- 
vous outlines, to say nothing of Gilbert, 
Kenny Meadows, and a thousand and one 
minor illustrators of varying merit. What, 
then, is the newly-discovered principle which 
is to give a death-blow to this host of beauty 
and talent? We will give it as nearly as 
possible in Mr. Kingsley’s own words. He 
lays it down that “no illustration can be 
considered true which does not project on 
paper the very image which was projected 
upon the author’s brain. Every poet (and 
Bunyan was a poet) thinks in pictures; to 
guess what each picture was and set it down 
is the whole of the illustrator’s duty.” This 
is his canon as far as the characters are 
concerned, for, as we shall presently see, 
he in this instance allows no scenery; and 
the first and obvious consideration which 
strikes us in reference to it is—it totally ex- 
cludes the idea of an abstraction. Up to 
this time we must confess to having been in 
the habit of looking upon most of the cha- 
racters in the allegory as abstractions. One 
can easily enough comprehend how, in the 
brain of the Bedford tinker, these abstrac- 
tions would become clothed in the ordinary 
everyday garb of “quiet folk going about 
Bedford town in slop breeches, bands, and 
steeple hats,” and as easily understand that 
the very same abstractions would impress 
on the brain of an accomplished artist like 
Westall, ideal forms of infinite grace and 
beauty, draped in the flowing robes of what 
Mr. Kingsley calls the scriptural type; and 
we can as readily understand that the latter 
would be the very last images which would 
be likely to occur to the Puritan, whilst the 
infliction of the former on the artist’s imagi- 
nation would be simple torture. Bunyan’s 
notion of the three shining ones who meet 
Christian at the foot of the cross may have 
been taken from “the three poor women 
who sat at a door in the sun in Bedford 
town, and talked with him about heavenly 
things ere he had yet learned the way to 
heaven ;” but, to our mind, the three shining 
ones are, nevertheless, just as truly an ab- 
straction as Prudence, Piety, and Charity, 
or Byends, Demas, and Old Honest; and it 
seems a little hard to debar men, whose ideas 
have been formed in a different and more 
graceful school, from taking Bunyan’s ab- 
stractions, and clothing them in their own 
more congenial way, which would certainly 
not produce three shining ones much re- 
sembling the three old women in question. 
To revert to our own illustration: Shaks- 
pere’s brain-picture of Macbeth, if it ever 
involved, which 
decoration, and scenery, one may safely 
swear to have been a very different one 
from what was presented on the stage of the 
Princess’s Theatre—was Mr. Kean, there- 
fore, an unfaithful illustrator of Shak- 
spere? We think Mr. Kingsley himself will 
hardly be hardy enough to say he was. Does 
not however and in truth the core of the 
matter lie even deeper than he has dug? 
Was not Macbeth to Shakspere a mere ab- 
straction, on whose clothing he had not a 
notion of bestowing a thought? Whilst he 
was carefully and elaborately putting in 
those exquisite touches of contending passions 





which go to make up the piteous grandeur 








of the Thane’s character, can we suppose 
the poet pausing to consider whether his 
hero wore breeches or a kilt? In the same 
way one can hardly conceive Bunyan, whilst 
working out such a character as Byends for 
instance, to have had any more substantial 
picture projected on his brain than is fur- 
nished by the abstract character which By- 
ends is intended to represent. It is very pro- 
bable, as Mr. Kingsley hints, that Bunyan 
drew largely from life ; equally probable that 
passing along Bedford streets he might have 
been able to point out a passer-by and re- 
mark, “ That man sat for my Byends;” and 
again as possible that, had he been an artist 
and illustrated his own work, he would have 
produced some such heavy, coarse, but very 
characteristic outlines as have proceeded 
from Mr. Bennett's pencil and burin; but that 
this circumstance prevents the possibility of 
any other style or manner of illustration 
being a real illustration of Bunyan’s allegory 
we can hardly concede. Mr. Kingsley seems 
to us to ask too much for his protégé. 

To one class of poets we readily concede 
the canon—namely, to those that are called 
“descriptive.” Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Falconer, Thomson, at once occur 
to us as poets on whose brain pictures were 
projected in their entirety of scenery and 
accessories, as well as of abstract character ; 
and no doubt a faithful illustrator of such 
poets must begin by striving to impress on 
his own brain the entire picture as projected 
on the poet's; but herein seems to he the 
whole difference: they conceived their pic- 
tures in all their completeness, not the mere 
abstraction of an idea only, but both the 
characters and the scenery and accessories 
in which they moved and spoke as well,— 
Shakspere and Bunyan, the abstract charac- 
ters alone (or principally); and as no man can 
make a picture of an abstraction, the artist 
in these cases has really not the de quoi to 
obey Mr. Kingsley’s canon; he must take the 
abstraction and clothe it with his own genius. 
On what seem to us similarly defective 
grounds Mr. Kingsley apologises for the 
entire absence of all background in the illus- 
trations ; the reasoning is ingenious enough, 
or appears so at first sight. He argues, and 
rightly enough, that Bunyan ignores in his 
allegory the fact of man having a work to 
do here as well as a heaven to gain hereafter, 
seeming to treat the world simply and 
solely as a passing place to be got through 
anyhow and as speedily as may be, in order 
that the unseen world may be reached, and 
would have us believe that in an allegory in 
which “ the world is renounced, the only back- 
ground is the heaven toward which man is 
journeying.” But is not this reasoning as 
fallacious as the other? If Bunyan’s leading 





we much doubt, dress, | 


idea of his hero’s life is a journey through 
the wilderness of this world to the celestial 
city, still that wilderness has its scenery and 
its features just as really as the characters 
with which it is peopled. If Bedford town, 
even on Mr. Kingsley’s own theory, supplied 
the embodiment of bis abstractions in the 
way of character, its streets and its neigh- 
| bourhood surely may be assumed to have 
supplied the scenery in which they moved ; 
and for the rest, very likely “ Bunyan had 
never seen a mountain in his life ;” but had 
he never read or heard of them, as well as of 
grand and gorgeous scenery and terrible 
atmospheres in far-off countries? The idea, 
we confess, does not seem to us to bear 
working out. 

We willingly concede to Mr. Bennett the 
merit of having taken a very high place as 
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an illustrator of Bunyan, but we cannot 
admit that he has done so to the utter ex- 
clusion and confusion of all his predecessors. 

The illustrations are almost exclusively 
confined to large sketches of the heads of 
the characters, drawn, we are told, largely 
from the life, and in a “manner formed on 
the style of Durer and Holbein;” our readers 
will, therefore, be prepared for “ a certain 
homeliness and hardihood (I had almost 
said coarseness) of outline ;” but they will 
regret with us, that whilst the larger pro- 
portion are distinguished by masterly skill 
in drawing, an intimate acquaintance with 
physiognomical and phrenological develop- 
ment, and a careful attention to the stronger 
marks of character, the artist too often 
repeats himself, a very difficult thing to avoid, 
and—which might have been much more 
easily avoided—occasionally degenerates into 
gross caricature, as in the instances of the 
Old Adam, Discontent, and Madam Bubble. 
Of the larger (etched) studies, Self-Conceit 
and Discretion are the happiest; but we 
prefer, on the whole, the woodcuts; Passion 
and Patience, The Lust of the Flesh, and My 
Lord Time-Server, are among the best. As 
a matter of taste, too, we think the introduc- 
tion of the caricature of Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man a mistake. No doubt, Bunyan himself 
would have chuckled hugely over it, as he 
would over anything that ridiculed a prelate 
of any church ; but we are everywhere told, 
now-a-days, that we live in more liberal 
times than his. Who are the real Worldly 
Wisemen of these days, Mr. Bennett might 
have gathered from the admirable contrast 
drawn by his Editor, in the conclusion of the 
Preface, between Spenser and Bunyan, and 
between the ancient and modern Puritan. 
We would our space admitted of extracting 
it entire ; failing that, we give the few con- 
cluding lines, recommending earnestly the 
whole to our readers’ notice; it is the most 
terse, clear, manly piece of English writing 
we have met with this many a day : 

‘* His scheme of human life, narrow and ex- 
ceptional at first, is utterly untrue now, when the 
Puritan, instead of renouncing the unbelieving 
world, and fleecing from the City of Destruction, 
in expectation of an immediate day of judgment, 
is born and bred in his own prosperous sect, 
among all the means of grace; and finds, as he 
grows up, ‘ Religion walking in her silver slippers,’ 
profession the surest road to prosperity, himself 
in high esteem and. political power in the streets 
of Vanity Fair, and the maxims of that great mart (in 
thosecommercial matters in which aloue he comes in 
contact with it), coinciding exactly with his own.” 

The greater part of the Preface is, in 
truth, a most masterly, as well as original, 
essay on the “ Progress.” 








Dura Den: a Monograph of the Yellow 
Sandstone and its Remarkable Fossil Re- 
mains. By John Anderson, D.D., F.G.S., 
&c. (Edinburgh: Constable & Co. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

Dr. Anpenson is already well and favourably 

known to the public as a diligent and suc- 

cessful labourer in the field of geological 
research. His investigations have been 
mainly confined to a district of somewhat 
limited extent; and their results are con- 
tained in what is, perhaps, his best known 
work, “The Geological and Botanical De- 
scription of Fifeshire.” The present volume 
may be regarded as a partial supplement to 
that work. Dura Den is a small valley in the 
north-eastern district of Fifeshire, lying to 
the south of the river Eden, and about equi- 
distant from the Friths of Tay and Forth on 





the north and south, and on the east and 
west from the city of St. Andrew’s and the 
county town of Cupar. This valley has long 
been classic ground with geologists, as pre- 
senting one of the best defined and most 
characteristic localities of that interesting 
formation, the Yellow Sandstone. Recent 
researches have thrown no inconsiderable 
light upon the character and geological 
position of this deposit; and it is to the 
results of these investigations and their 
bearing upon the geological and paleonto- 
logical history of the formation that Dr. 
Anderson’s monograph is mainly devoted. 

Within no very distant period geologists 

were divided as to the true position of the 
Yellow Sandstone, some regarding it as a 
member of the Carboniferous system, while 
others assigned it to the Devonian or Old 
ted Sandstone. Few, however, will now 
dispute the conclusion, that it must be con- 
sidered as the uppermost deposit of the 
latter and elder of these two formations. 
Dr. Anderson has shown that, in the district 
extending from the southern slope of the 
Grampians to the northern opening of Dura 
Den, the successive strata of the Devonian 
system are developed in the order of their 
superposition with a clearness and complete- 
ness to which few other regions can furnish 
a parallel; and that they terminate with the 
yellow sandstone rock which forms the 
western side of the valley, stretching south- 
wards for about a mile to the middle of the 
ravine, where it abuts on a trap dyke which 
separates the Devonian from the Carboni- 
ferous strata. This deposit clearly belongs 
to the Old Red formation, both by its litho- 
logical character and by its fossil remains. 
The latter, in which it is peculiarly rich, 
belong almost exclusively to that class of 
ganoid heterocercal fishes, the presence of 
which is so distinguishing a characteristic of 
the Devonian epoch. The following extract 
will convey some idea, both of the number 
and of the extraordinary state of preserva- 
tion in which the fossils of this deposit are 
not unfrequently found : 

‘“‘The remains of these fishes are so very 
abundant in the yellow sandstone deposit of Dura 
Den, that a space of little more than three square 
yards, when the writer was present, yielded about 
a thousand fishes, most of them perfect in their 
outline, the scales and fins quite entire, and the 
forms of the creatures often starting freely out of 
their hard stony matrix in their complete arma- 
ture of scale, fin, and bone. This peculiarity of 
entireness, and even of freshness, in these olden 
denizens of the waters, is so remarkable that, 
when first exposed to view in the newly split-up 
rock, there is a life-like glistering over the clear, 
shining, scaly forms, that one can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea, instead of the innumerable 
series of geologic terms to be counted, he is 
looking actually upon the creations of yesterday, 
the relics of things that had just ceased to breathe. 
‘Here is a living one !’ exclaimed a workman, as 
he raised from the bed of a river a large flagstone, 
in which were counted upwards of fifty fishes, one 
pre-eminently full, beautiful and rounded in its 
form. Indeed, the most splendid representations 
of an Audubon, a Gould, or a Landseer, on their 
glossy canvass, will shrink in comparison beside 
these pictures of nature-painting, brighter than 
the dyes of the artist as set in their stony 
tablets, and contrasting finely with the rich 
saffron-coloured rock,-in which, uninjured and 
unstained, they have hung for ages.” 

Another time Dr. Anderson tells us a 
mason showed him an entire fossil fish, 
plump and round in shape, “ which leaped 
into his hands,” he said, at the opening of a 
slab in Dura Den. By far the most abundant 





fossil of the yellow sandstone is the Holo- 


ptychius, of which genus this deposit may jn 
fact be regarded as the head-quarters. The 
largest specimen of this fish yet discovered, 
measuring upwards of three feet in length, 
was disinterred in this valley on Sept, 16, 
1858, a day which Dr. Anderson observes, 
with a pleasant enthusiasm, “will ever be 
memorable in the annals of Dura Den.” The 
remaining genera known to exist in this 
formation up to a very recent period are the 
Pamphractus (Pterichthys of Egerton), Pla. 
tygnathus, Glyptopomus, Diplopterus, Phyl. 
lolepis, and Dendrodus ; of the last of which 
only a single tooth has as yet been found. 
To this list must now be added two new 
genera, specimens of which have recently 
become the property of the Museum of Prac. 
tical Geology, on the understanding that 
they should be described and figured by 
Professor Huxley for Dr. Anderson’s mono- 
graph. These are the Glyptolamus, so-called 
from the marked sculpture of the jugular 
plates in one of the specimens; and the 
Phaneropleuron, whose name is derived from 
what Professor Huxley calls “the curious 
obtrusiveness” of its ribs. The same high 
authority has further contributed some valu- 
able observations on the structure of thé 
Holoptychius, accompanied by a figure re- 
presenting its probable form. 

In the concluding chapter of his mono- 
graph, Dr. Anderson deals with afew general 
inferences, deduced from the observation of 
the phenomena of the yellow sandstone and 
the carboniferous strata, which, to all but 
the professed and experienced geologist, are, 
perhaps, likely to be the most interesting 
portion ofthe book. The first of these relates 
to the point to which we have already alluded, 
the geological position of the yellow sand- 
stone. He recapitulates the arguments 
which have led to the conclusion that it must 
be regarded as the upper member of the 
Devonian series: dwelling particularly on 
the fact that, of the two descriptions of 
organisms in which the coal-measures espe- 
cially abound, plants and shells, not a vestige 
has yet been found in the yellow sandstone. 
The establishment of this conclusion has a 
significance which extends beyond the classi- 
fication of this particular deposit; since it 
enables us to determine the true position of 
other yellow beds in Ireland and elsewhere, 
about whose exact place in the geological 
series various opinions have hitherto existed. 
The next point to which he calls attention 1s 
the question, whether the Old Red is to be 
regarded as a marine or a lacustrine forma- 
tion. The prevailing opinion hitherto has 
certainly been in favour of the former alterna- 
tive: a conclusion which is undoubtedly 
borne out by the immense geographical 
extent of this formation, since we can scarcely 
suppose that lakes of corresponding dimen- 
sions ever existed on the surface of the globe. 
On the other hand, Professor Huxley has 
pointed out that ganoid fishes, to which class 
the Devonian fishes undoubtedly belong, 
are distinguished by certain anatomical pecu- 
liarities which are shared by only six exist- 
ing genera, all of which are essentially fresh- 
water fishes. This is an important fact; an 
is certainly sufficient to raise a doubt as to 
the correctness of the previously recelv' 
opinion on this point. Dr, Anderson then 
proceeds to state his opinion that the time 
which is generally assumed as necessary for 
the accumulation of the deposits which con- 
stitute a geological system, has, in the case 
of the Old Red and Carboniferous ups at 
least, been enormously overrated. e bases 


this conclusion partly upon the perfect state 
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have been brought from a distance, or 
rolled about for any length of time by 
the waves; but which is scarcely sufficient 
to justify the further inference, that they 


must have been silted up in their sandy | 


bed with unusual rapidity. For, supposing 


them to have sunk in deep water, they | 


would certainly lie just as they fell until 
they were covered with sediment at the 
rate of deposit; since the fact that 

the most delicate shells have been brought 
ap from the bottom of the Atlantic with 
their every spine and point uninjured and 
complete shows conclusively that the water 
‘at great depths is in a state of absolute rest. 
More weight is, we think, to be attached to 
the second argument, derived from the fre- 
t presence in the coal-measures of com- 
Hote ossil trees in an upright posture; 
whence it is inferred that the duration of 
the petrifying process is to be gauged by 
the time during which a tree, standing in 
water, is able to preserve its structure, 
and resist the destroying action of the ele- 
ments. The last point noticed by Dr. 
Anderson is the inconceivable abundance of 
vegetable life during the Carboniferous epoch, 
ag evidenced by the extent of the coal-fields 
ajpresent known. Some idea of this may 
be attained from the calculation that a bed 


of coal, one acre only in extent, and three | 
feet in thickness, represents the produce of | 


nearly two thousand acres of forest, consist- 
ing of trees every one of which is eighty feet 
high. But the following passage places the 


same fact in, if possible, a still stronger light: | Who has bestowed any attention upon the 


“Twenty years have scarcely elapsed since 
Witham, a Yorkshire gentleman, visited Edin- 
buh, obtained prepared slices of our different 

from the late Mr. Nicol, lapidary, placed 
them under the microscope, and revealed, for the 
fist time, in all their marvellous woody tissue, 
the structure and composition of our combustible 
treasures, But the wonders of our coal-fields 
ate not half exhausted by these disclosures. 
The chemists tell us that the ironstone and 
black-band, which are co-extensive almost with 
the coal in geographical area, have chiefly derived 
their metallic properties from the residue of the 
same plants which furnished the bituminous com- 
omg Much of the iron, doubtless, resulted 
the decomposed rocks of an anterior period, 

was washed down the river into the basins in 
Which the coal-materials were collected. Part of 
itlikewise would be cast out in the plutonic pro- 
from the innumerable volcanic foci which 
everywhere existed in the coal-measures. But, 


rvation in which almost all of the | 
w sandstone fossils are found; a fact | 
which undoubtedly proves that they could | 


& in the bog plants of the present time, which | 


m our peat-mosses, so charged with solutions 
of iron, in like manner in the exuberant vegeta- 
tion of the carboniferous age, it is affirmed that 
enough of the metal existed to form the ores of 
itn with which the coal-beds are everywhere 
accompanied. There are at present, in Scotland 


| cidedly less oppressive, both in its home and 
| foreign relations, than that of any other 


, upwards of a hundred hot-blast furnaces in | 


Operation, each smelting at the rate of sixteen to 

tons of pig-iron daily, or about 6240 an- 

tually, and thus yielding a total of 624,100 tons. 

e market price for the article, in its crude con- 

1s now about 37. per ton. Hence the annual 

of metallic ore, extracted from the coal- 

of Scotland, is 1,872,300/., nearly two mil- 

sterling ; for a product which the flora of the 

bi Yielded, over and above the still richer mines 
the combustible elements of the coal itself.” 


We may observe, in conclusion, that the 
€ is very handsomely got up. The 
lithographs of the different fossils 

ae very well executed ; and the whole book 
& pleasant and worthy memorial of the 
Very interesting region of which it treats. 


Essays on Law Reform, Commercial Policy, 
Banks, Penitentiaries, §¢., in Great Britain 
and the United States of America. By J. L. 
Tellkampf, LL.D., Ph.D., &c. (London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate.) 

Tue title of Dr. Tellkampf’s work affords 

sufficient evidence of the extent and variety 

of the subjects to which his attention has 
been devoted. Questions of such importance 
| as law-reform, international policy in matters 

'of commerce, the theory and practice of 

banking, and the penal and reformatory 
treatment of criminals, are not to be handled 
lightly, or without long and careful study : 
and when we add to these a disquisition on 
the similarity of origin and development 
| existing between German and English civili- 
sation, we are compelled to acknowledge at 
least the versatility of the genius by which 
subjects so various are successively, and, on 
the whole, far from unsuccessfully, grappled 
with. Considering the variety of the matters 
of which they treat, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that Dr. Tellkampf’s Essays should 
| all be of equal merit. And, in fact, their 
author is far more considerable as a practical 
and financial politician than as a legislative 
reformer, or as a philosophical inquirer into 
the causes and peculiarities of the civilisation 
of his own or of any other country. The 
| Essay on Law Reform, for instance, which 
| is devoted to the perhaps scarcely necessary 
object, of showing the benefits which are 
likely to result to a nation from the codifica- 
| tion or systematic arrangement of its laws, 
| does not contain any arguments which have 
| not long been perfectly familiar to every one 


| subject. Those, however, which relate to 
| Commercial Policy, to Money and Banks, 
and to the Reform of Punishments and 
Prisons, are not only clear and able state- 
| ments of the questions with which they deal, 
| but possess also so many points of interest 
as to be well worthy of a brief examination. 
The first of these three Essays contains an 
account of the peculiarities and practical 
working of the German Zollverein, or Union 
of Customs and Commerce, together with an 
earnest exhortation to England and America 
to effect a practical junction with it, by re- 
ducing their respective tariffs of customs to 
the same level as that adopted by this 
association. Dr. Tellkampf, as a patriotic 
Prussian, is naturally a warm admirer of a 
system of which Prussia was the originator, 
as she is now the most important member. 
Nor is his admiration without due grounds: 
for the Zollverein tariff appears to be de- 





commercial country. But the chief point of 
interest in the Essay lies in the evidence 
| which it affords of its author’s strong sym- 





' pathy with England and America, and of his 
equally strong aversion to, and mistrust of, 
Austria. That the latter country should 


| become a member of the Zollverein would 


| seem, at first sight, neither an unnatural nor 





an undesirable event. So far, however, Dr. 
Tellkampf tells us, are Prussia and the other 
states which constitute this confederacy | 
from being of this opinion, that “they see in 
afull commercial union with Austria nothing 
but a sacrifice of all Germany to the interests 
of that despotic government.” Since the 
population of Austria is considerably larger 
than that of all the Zollverein states a 
together, she would, if admitted as a member 
of the association on equal terms, have of 
course a preponderating influence ; and they | 


| be prevented for the future. 


are unwilling that this influence should be 
in the hands of a despotic and Catholic state, 
in which the recent Concordat has granted 
to the priesthood entire control over the 
freedom of the press and the education of 
the people. The population of Prussia being 
more than half that of the entire Zollverein, 
as at present constituted, she is now in pos- 
session of that influence which is coveted by 
Austria: a fact which may possibly account 
for her strong objection to the admission 
into the confederacy of the more powerful 
state. Dr. Tellkampf is quite alive to the 
apparent contradition involved in justifying, 
in the case of his own country, the possession 
of that influence which, in the case of Aus- 
tria, he has just before condemned, not only 
as undesirable, but as essentially unfair and 
unjust. He proceeds, therefore, in true legal 
fashion, to plead in the first place that 
Prussia makes a good use only of her influ- 
ence, and, in the second place, that, by the 
constitution of the Zollverein, she cannot 
possibly have any influence at all. The 
following facts, he says, will speak for 
themselves : 

“* According to the treaties on which the Cus- 
toms Union is founded, no new tariff-law, nor the 
alteration of any existing one, can be made without 
the agreement of all the members of the said Union. 
No such act can be passed by any majority of votes. 
The several states which form the Union, without 
regard to their population or the extent of their 
territory, have all equal votes: and the single 
vote of the smallest of them, if in opposition to 
any measure, will prevent its adoption, even if 
the votes of all the other members should be in 
favour of it. Thence Prussia, with a population 
of over 17,000,000, and Brunswick, with 200,000, 
have equal votes.” 


When such special precautions are taken 
to prevent preponderance of influence from 
following preponderance of population, it 
would certainly seem that, if her size is the 
only objection, Austria might be admitted 
into the Customs’ Union with perfect im- 
punity. There is, indeed, one way in which 
this consideration might tell. The total 
yearly revenue of the Zollverein is divided 
among the several states composing it, in 
the ratio of their population: Austria, there- 
fore, with her 38,000,000 subjects, of whom 
only 8,000,000 are Germans, would carry 
away a share of the profits probably much 
larger than would correspond to her contri- 
bution—and this, too, for the benefit of a 
population, with the great part of whom 
Germany has no sort of sympathy. This, 
however, is a view of the case which Dr. 
Tellkampf does not put forward. Whatever 
its real reason may be, this jealousy of Aus- 
tria on the part of Prussia, if not of all the 
confederated states, is certainly a remarkable 
and suggestive fact. 

The next Essay is of a more directly re- 
medial character, consisting in fact of an 
inquiry into the best method by which the 
recurrence of the catastrophes occasioned by 
what are commonly called Bank-Crises may 
After pointing 
out very clearly and concisely the nature of 


the two functions which money has to per- 


form, viz., those of a common measure of 
value anda common medium of exchange, 
and showing that, owing to the comparatively 


| small fluctuations in value to which they are 


subject, the precious metals are better suited 
for both these purposes than any other 
materials, Dr. Tellkampf proceeds to inquire 
into the uses of paper-money, and the evils 


arising from its abuse, and is thus led by a 


natural transition to examine the defects 
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which, in his opinion, are inherent in the modifying the system when necessary in | the Similarity between English and 
system of banking, as practised in this and individual cases. The principal obstacle to | Civilisation, which concludes the volume 


other countries. The chief fault lies in the 
combination of the three functions of deposit, 
discount, and issuing of paper-money: and 
the remedy is to be found in the complete 
and absolute separation of the third from 
the two first of these functions. The general 
features of Dr. Tellkampf’s plan admit of 
brief and easy statement. In every country 
there should be but one quarter whence 
bank-notes could legally be issued. This 
should be a Board of Issue, consisting of a 
body of men specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, whose duty should be to issue a certain 
amount of paper fixed by law, and who should 


have no interest whatever in the quantity | 


issued. 
solely and exclusively by the amount of coin 


or bullion actually deposited. By this means | 


This quantity should be regulated | 


the danger of an over-issue would be effec- | 
tually prevented, since every note in circula- | 
tion could be instantly redeemed on demand. | 


The Board should be compelled to publish 
periodically a full account of their proceed- 
ings, including a complete list of the number 
of notes of each denomination actually in 
circulation at the time. The issue of paper- 
money being thus provided for, the discount 
and deposit business might be left quite free 
to be carried on by any individual or any 
company: the only precaution taken being 
to enforce the unlimited liability of each 
individual member of such company. In all 
essential points this plan is similar to that 
approved by Lord Overstone, and proposed 
by Sir R. Peel, in May, 1844, as the basis of 
a new system of banking: the principal 
difference being that in the latter scheme 
Government securities were admitted to a 
considerable extent, as a foundation for the 
issue of paper-money. Dr. Tellkampf meets 
the objection derived from the fact that the 
issue of bank-notes is a source of legitimate 
profit to the issuers, by the observation that 
any such individual gain is far more than 
counterbalanced by the enormous public 
losses occasioned by the frequent bank 
crashes, which are so common under the 
present, but would be impossible under the 
new, system. He does not tell us, however, 
by what means the amount of notes actually 
in circulation at any given time can be con- 
tracted to meet any accidental reduction of 
the amount of specie in hand, without loss 
to the holders of what has thus become sur- 
plus paper. 

The Essay on the Reform of Prisons and 
Punishments is the longest, and, in many 
respects, the most elaborate, in the volume. 
Dr. Tellkampf’s opportunities of forming an 
opinion on this difficult and interesting sub- 
ject were of an unusually favourable kind, 





he having been commissioned by the King | 


of Prussia to undertake a tour of inspection | 


of the prisons of England, France, and Ame- 
rica, with a view of ascertaining the best 
model for the reformation of the Prussian 
system of penal confinement. He directed 
his attention principally to the consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the 


clusions at which he arrives are essentially 
the same as those which have already been 
formed in this country from the trial of both 
systems. He gives the preference to the 
separate system: but fixes eighteen months 
as the extreme average period during which 
it can be persevered in without injury to the 
physical and mental health of the prisoner, 
and insists on a discretionary power, to 
reside with the governor of the prison, of 


| to insist, he writes English, on the whole, 


| Princess Frederick William of Prussia, he 


, is absolutely necessary to provide prisoners 


‘ , not exclusively, with England and America: 
separate and silent systems; and the con- | 


the general adoption of this system lies in 
the great expense which is necessarily in- 
curred by carrying it out with due regard to 
the physical and moral well-being of the 
prisoners: the yearly expenditure for 500 
prisoners at Pentonville (which Dr. Tell- 
kampf regards as a model institution of its 
kind) amounts to something over 16,0001., 
not reckoning the interest of the capital 
expended on the buildings. Nor can this 
expenditure be much reduced: for, to take 
one item only, experience has shown that it 


under this system with considerably more 
abundant nourishment than, in most cases, 
would be at their command as free men. 
The Essay contains many details of great 
interest, as well as many sound general 
views, for which the reader must be referred 
to the volume itself: the following passage, 
however, is well worthy, not only of quota- 
tion, but of deep consideration : 

‘*The opponents of this measure (that of 
apprenticing boy-convicts to farmers and artisans) 
in England fear that the whole system will not be 
sufficiently intimidating, and that poor people 
will the more willingly incite their children to 
theft and dishonesty, in order to have them 
brought up at the public expense. This doubt, 
however, with regard to such measures, cannot be 
avoided ; for if parents are so completely impo- 
verished, or so heartless and vile, that they seek 
to rid themselves of their children by leading 
them to crime, the children should be freely 
placed in houses of correction, on the model of 
Parkhurst ; for it is these very children, thus 
neglected by their parents or guardians, who con- 
stitute the ever-renewing harvest of criminals. It 
is precisely here that the root of the evil may be 
grappled. It is more Christian-like, more con- 
sistent with the public safety, and cheaper withal, 
while they are young, and corrigible, and docile, 
—and upon this docility everything depends, —to 
train them up to usefulness, than to permit them 
to live by beggary and theft at the expense of civil 
society, until at length, hardened in crime, they 
must be convicted and imprisoned or transported ; 
and this, too, at an age when they can as hardly 
be reformed as an old crooked tree straightened. 
As has been said, it is impossible, as a rule, to 
improve old criminals, even in the excellent Pen- 
tonville prison. The careful nurture of children 
is the surest preventive of crime, and one of the 
best means of promoting the public safety. It 
wouid be anomalous, therefore, to expend such 
large sums as is done upon penitentiaries, and to 
be so sparing of the means necessary for the proper 
nurture of children. By such badly applied 
economy, society brings upon itself the most 
serious injury ; for the public safety is continually 
threatened and injured by the ever-increasing 
number of neglected youths, however the courts 
and prisons may be filled from the rushing stream 
of abandoned criminals.” 


Dr. Tellkampf is as completely English as 
it is well possible for a German to be. Though 
a few mistakes may be found here and there, 
on which it would be ungracious in anyway 


with an accuracy very rarely met with ina 
foreigner: his sympathies are principally, if 


and in dedicating his work to the Prince and 


speaks of the connection between his country 
and ours in the most enthusiastic terms, and 
is quite eloquent on the results to which it 
may be expected to lead. But, while we are 
cordially grateful to Dr. Tellkampf for his 
numerous expressions of esteem and good- 
will, we find it very hard to forgive him for 
having allowed his feelings to prompt him 
to write, or at least to publish, the Essay on 





before us. It is one thing to feel stron 
attached to anation or an iedividnal, anothe, 
to give a philosophical reason for such at. 
tachment. Dr. Tellkampf’s present attempt 
at performing the latter task has resulted in 
nothing but avery meagre resumé of what 
Julius Cesar and ‘Tacitus say of the Germans 
a list of modern German authors, and a few 
vague expressions of admiration for the 
majority of those mentioned. The only piece 
of information which we have derived from 
the Essay is one which we will lose no time 
in communicating to the reader—to wit, the 
name of the author of Baron Miinchausen, 
which is Immermann. Do the following 
“prave ‘orts” convey any distinct notion to 
the reader’s mind ? 

‘‘ Like the majestic Alps, raising their lo 
pinnacles above the clouds, are the thoughts of 
Schiller; and pure as the eternal snow on those 
Alpine crests, is his morality : calm and lovely as 
Helvetia’s valleys are his feelings, and clear as 
the lake which bears the image of the sublime 
scenery around, and of the azure sky above, is the 
character of men reflected in Schiller’s works,” 
And so on for half a page about Goethe, 
whose works are a variegated landscape 
bordered by the great ocean. We have no 
wish, however, to dwell any longer on the 
weakest portion of a volume which is plainly 
the work of a man who, when speaking of 
the subjects to which he has principally 
devoted his attention, is undoubtedly entitled 
to be listened to as an authority. 





Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. 
By David Page, F.G.S. (Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons.) 

It is avery unfortunate circumstance, and 

one which, more perhaps than any other, 

exercises a disheartening influence on the 
student of many departments of natural 
science, that, at the very outset of his labours, 
he should be met by so forbidding a phalanx 
of technicalities and hard words, as the 
nomenclatures at present prevalent in most 
sciences of observation unquestionably pre 
sent. Not that we wish to quarrel with the 
mere existence of technical expressions, a8 
such. We are not so Utopian as to sigh for, 
or look forward to, the discovery of a royal 
road to scientific learning, in which the 
traveller's progress shall be impeded by n0 
such difficulties as these. We are quite alive 
to the truth of Mr. Page’s observation, that 

“while deprecating in the strongest manner 

the introduction of unnecessary terms, it 18 

quite evident that every science must have 

its own technicalities and modes of expres: 
sion: new objects require new names, and 
new facts new phrases to express their rela- 
tions.” But we do very deeply deplore, and 
very energetically protest against, the prac- 
tice, still unfortunately prevalent in almost 
every branch of physical science, of ——— 
technicalities unnecessarily technical, an 

difficulties needlessly difficult, by adopting 

for their expression a nomenclature which 18 

constructed upon no system at all, or, which 

comes to the same thing, upon @ dozen 
different systems at once. But even this 
evil, great as it is, is, we fear, for the present 
at least, unavoidable. The construction of & 
scientific and systematic nomenclature 1s, of 
course, an impossibility, until the science to 
which it refers has reached a considerably 
advanced point: and, since the 

building-up of the science can be 

only by the observation of facts and phe 
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nomena, it follows that the earlier facts and 
phenomena, since they must be expressed 
somehow or other, must, provisionally at 
least, be contented with a nomenclature of a 
decidedly unscientific and unsystematic de- 
scription. The names by which such facts 
and phenomena are denoted are commonly 
derived from the name of their original dis: 
coverer, or from some external and salient 
physical peculiarity. In the former case, 
which is of especially frequent occurrence in 
logy and its kindred sciences, the name 
as scientific meaning whatever, no real 
connection with the thing expressed, but is 
a mere arbitrary symbol, which, as such 
symbols gradually increase and multiply, 
can only be retained in the memory, if at 
all, by a continual and painful effort. In the 
latter case, of which chemistry offers per- 
haps the most striking examples, the name 
has a sort of quasi-scientific meaning, which, 
as it is founded on merely external and non- 
essential properties, leads to the arrange- 
ment in the same category of substances 
which are really of the most different 
natures, and is probably worse than no 
meaning at all. Still, bad as a nomencla- 
ture of this description undoubtedly is, it 
necessarily happens that, by the time that 
the science to which it refers has reached 
such a point as to render its improvement 
sible, it has taken such firm root that its 
islodgement is a task of such difficulty as 
to be practically impossible. The spirit of 
conservatism is deplorably strong even 
among scientific men. It is very rarely that 
any general scientific theory succeeds in 
commanding a sufficiently universal consent 
to be unanimously adopted as the basis for 
the construction of a scientific nomenclature : 
and many even of those who fully admit the 
advantages that would result from the 
eficient carrying out of such a measure, 
oe ga of the possibility of ousting the old 
and unscientific names, and so resign them- 
selves to an acknowledged evil with pre- 
cisely the same deplorable apathy which has 
hitherto been the most fatal obstacle to the 
introduction of a decimal coinage into 
England, as well as of other equally obvious 
improvements, too numerous to mention. 
And thus it happens that even the most 
clear-sighted scientific reformers hesitate to 
strive for the adoption of a new nomencla- 
ture, since, the old one still remaining intact, 

e only result of their success would be to 
add largely to the existing list of techni- 
talities, and to make the present confusion 
Worse confounded. 

Since, then, the teacher of geology or of 
any other branch of physical science is com- 
Pelled to retain the present needlessly diffi- 
cult nomenclature of his subject, the only 
Course open to him for lightening thestudent’s 

urs is that adopted by Mr. Page in the 
Publication of the volume before us, viz., to 
explain all the technical terms in brief and 
simple language. Those who are acquainted 
with this gentleman’s admirable little work, 

The Advanced Text-book of Geology ”—to 
our mind quite the best geological text-book 
Mour language—will not require to be told 

hat, if singularly accurate knowledge, com- 

[with a rare clearness and facility of ex- 
roma is to be received as a fitting quali- 
ion for this task, its execution could not 
fpably have been entrusted to better hands. 

. Page divides his work into three parts, 

the first of which is devoted to a tabular 
ent of the chemical, mineral, botanical, 
roological, and geological systems of classifi- 
tation which are most generally received at | 









the present day ; and the third to a glossary 
of specific appellations, i.e, of the hard 
names by which paleontologists distinguish 
their so-called species of fossil animals and 
plants. The information contained in both 
these sections is such as is likely to be 
peculiarly valuable to the beginner. With 
respect to the list of chemical elements con- 
tained in the first part, we would only observe 
that, since recent researches have identified 
pelopium and ilmenium with niobium, it 
would be better not to perplex the student 
by retaining a distinction which, according 
to the best authorities, no longer exists. 
The second part, which occupies the bulk of 
the volume, consists of a very full and com- 
plete glossary of geological terms. The 
information contained in this section is by no 
means confined to that which the beginner 
is likely to require. Mr. Page’s object is to 
provide a book which shall be useful alike to 
the student and the professed geologist. 
With this view he has adopted such an 
arrangement that “the ordinary reader will 
generally find the information he requires in 
the first sentences of a definition; what 
follows is addressed more especially to the 
professional inquirer—to the student, miner, 
engineer, architect, agriculturist, and others, 
who may have occasion to deal with geo- 
logical facts, and yet who might not be 
inclined to turn up half a dozen vglumes, or 
go through a course of geological readings 
for an explanation of the term in question.” 
Mr. Page has carried out his object. with the 
most complete success. His book amply 
fulfils the promise contained in its title, con- 
stituting a handbook not only of geological 
terms but of the science of geology. It will 
not only be absolutely indispensable to the 
student, but will be invaluable as a com- 
plete and handy book of reference even to 
the advanced geologist. 








AUTHORISED WASTE OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 

Lapy Franxuin has offered the Fox to 
Captain McClintock, and he has declined the 
gift. It was a noble offer, and a noble 
refusal; but it is still more interesting as 
the conclusion of a sad and stirring episode 
in our naval and scientific history. The dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage was the 
dream of the eighteenth century. By it we 
were to be spared thousands of miles of 
tropical navigation. The wonders of elec- 
tricity and magnetism were to be made 
intelligible. The flora and fauna of un- 
known regions were to be investigated, and 
the pole itself, that awful and hitherto un- 
approachable point, was to be reached by 
human enterprise; who could say what 
marvellous discoveries might reward the 
hardy adventurers who, with all scientific 
appliances and means to boot, first stood on 
that mysterious spot, with the polar star 
over their heads, and around them the light 
of a six months’ day? The chance was 
worth trying for; and no lack was there of 
eager seamen and sages ready to peril their 
lives in the attempt. Expedition after expe- 
dition set out; and each brought back some 
contribution to our science. All produced 
journals and treatises, had much to say 
upon the aurora borealis, the icebergs, the 
whales, and the animalculz. All the writers 
recorded how they hunted the bears, and ate 
them afterwards; how severe was the frost, 
and how those who handled the frozen iron 
burnt their fingers; but none discovered 
the long-sought passage,—none approached 





within many degrees of the stern and icy 
pole. As each party returned, having lost 
some of its members through the inclemency 
of the temperature, it was again urged: 
“Send no more; it is but a waste of human 
life; commerce can gain nothing, and science 
little by the discovery, even if it be ever made : 
let this expedition be the last.” But on the 
other hand, it was as constantly urged: “We 
are better acquainted with the difficulties, 
and better prepared for the privations. 
Science, which we seek to benefit, is also 
seeking to benefit us. We shall not now 
waste our lives; we know how to do battle 
with the polar frosts, and how to cure those 
who may suffer from their effects. Let us 
try yet once more.” The prayer was heeded, 
and Sir John Franklin set out with his 
brave companions to “the land of frost and 
snow.” From time to time tidings reached 
us of their progress and their welfare; at 
last those despatches came no more; a few 
chance indications were all that could be ob- 
tained; these too in turn ceased, and thick 
darkness environed the adventurers. The 
nation became alarmed; new expeditions 
departed to the polar seas, not to discover 
the North-West Passage, nor to ascertain 
how near they could reach to the earth’s 
tremendous axis, but to find out what had 
become of a fine English crew, whose de- 
votion to science had, in all probability, 
involved them in a terrible death of cold and 
hunger. They came back without success. 
Russia, and France, and America joined in 
the search, and sent out their bravest men 
and their best prepared ships. She who 
bore the name of the lost hero poured out 
her substance with a noble lavishness. What 
was the world’s wealth to her? All she had 
could from this time have but one object. 
But all was in vain—the glorious rivalry of 
nations, the incarnation of conjugal devo- 
tion. Franklin and his crew might still be 
living, though no human intelligence could 
say where. But the search was not to be 
abandoned. So long as proof was not ob- 
tained that they had in reality passed to 
another world, so long it was the bounden 
duty of England not to forsake one of her 
noblest sons. So long his name was to re- 
main on the roll of her royal navy, so long 
was she to send ship after ship, crew after 
crew, to those frozen solitudes, where it was 
possible he still remained. 

But all this was not done without objec- 
tions, and some very reasonable, too. Why 
do you place other men quite as brave and 
quite as valuable as Franklin in a position 
of as great danger? What has been death to 
him may surely be death to these also; and 
then, disguise the disgraceful fact as we may, 
it will still be patent these expeditions cost 
money, and there were some to complain of 
the expenditure of national treasure! Money 
was dearer than blood. Lady Franklin con- 
tinued her researches, and fitted out another 
expedition of her own, and at last the 
melancholy satisfaction was obtained of 
knowing that the sun had long set for the 
last time upon one of the best and noblest of 
sailors. e have discovered the North- 
West Passage, and found that it is utterly 
useless. We shall now probably rest content 
and not waste more human life in such a cause. 
Still we are not sure of this even in the 
face of all that has gone before. There is at 
least one man of science who advises a new 
expedition, not to make magnetic or geo- 
graphical observations, but to look after the 


| few companions of Franklin, of whose death 


we are only inferentially certain. We have 
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it not under the hands of the last survivor 
that he had heard the last words of his 
brethren, and that he felt his own strength 
gradually failing. Nay, even this would not 
suffice. We must, to satisfy Mr. Snow, have 
proof that the last survivor had perished 
also. Were not the subject too melancholy 
for a jest, we would ask him if he desired 
such a document as that celebrated by Miss 
Edgeworth, which begins, “Seeing that 
your petitioner is now lying dead in a 
ditch.” 

So much for Arctic expeditions; but these 
are not the only ways in which human life 
is wasted. We protest against English 
bishops of Sierra Leone and English mis- 
sionaries to the coast of Guinea. No 
English constitution can stand the effect of 
that terrific climate. Were it necessary, 
really and absolutely necessary, we would 
say nothing against it. It would be a case 
of martyrdom to all who undertook the 
office, and the spirit of martyrdom is no 
more extinct in the nineteenth century than 
it was in the sixteenth. The apostles did 
not count their lives dear to them, and we 
should find many with apostolic minds 
among ourselves. 

But it is not necessary; and, therefore, 
there is no martyrdom in the matter. It is 
a wanton and wilful waste of valuable life. 
We deeply sorrowed when that true mis- 
sionary, Bishop Weeks, went back again to 
Sierra Leone to preside over the Church at 
the white man’s grave; but there was some- 
thing to be said in his case. He had known 
the climate, and resided there for seventeen 
years. If any man could hope to escape, it 
was Bishop Weeks; but scarcely a year had 
passed over his head when he, too, was num- 
bered with the departed. Another succeeded, 
and he also is dead. Is this state of things 
to be continued ? 

What does it arise from? From a petty 
and most unjustifiable scruple, the objection 
toa black bishop! Black men have souls, 
but they must not be confirmed, nor their 
ministers ordained by ablack prelate. What 
would Wilberforce have said if such an 
objection had been breathed in his ear? The 
negro may hold out his porcelain fetters on 
plates and china jugs, and claim fraternity in 
the words, “Am I not a man anda brother?” 
but our reply may be given in the words 
of a distinguished Cambridge dignitary, 
“ You may be a man, and I am not prepared 
to say it is not so; but I'll be hanged if you 
are any brother of mine!” Let us only re- 
cognise our sable fellow-creatures as brothers 
just so far as regards the Church, in which 
all are presumed to be equal. Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, or free, and we shall cease to 
have any scruples about consecrating a negro 
bishop. We ourselvesare convinced that such 
an act would give a great impulse to Chris- 
tianity, wherever the Christian negro is 
found. It would raise the minds of the 
whole race. It would show them that the 
white man regarded them as practically his 
equals; that he was willing to commit to 
their care the most sacred functions, and to 
stand by them as brother by brother in the 
presence of their common Lord. 

And what are the functions of a bishop 
that a black man should not undertake 
them? The chief is to appoint and ordain 
ministers for the Church. Now if the colour 
came off, or were contagious—if the hands 
of the primate would be dyed an indelible 
black by being laid on woolly heads—we 
would not ask his grace to run such a 
tisk so long as white men were willing to go 





out to this pestiferous climate and take their 


coffins with them. Theodore Hook said 
there were always two governors of Sierra 
Leone—one lying dead in the colony, and 
another going out to succeed him. The 
same rule at present prevails about the 
bishops; but we do not see why it should 
continue. The venerable primate would 
rejoice in consecrating a black brother for 
the children of Ham, and his own hands 
would still be clean. 

Nor, again, would we object, if a white 
bishop could give any part of his own supe- 
rior organisation to those on whom he laid 
his hands; but they remain just as they 
were. What could be done by a Vidal, a 
Weeks, a Bowen, could be done just as well 
by a pious, well-instructed negro. He could 
make priests and deacons; the others could 
do no more. 

It is time that to African hands was 
intrusted the work of African civilisation ; 
her own sons only can stand the climate of 
Western Africa, they might live long enough 
not only to form plans, but to carry them 
out. They would bea more available example 
to a coloured clergy, for there would be a 
community of race between them, and we 
shall hail the day that sees a sable bishop of 
the Church of England ministering in his 
high office among his own people as a day of 
glorious omen for Africa. We have already 
a few coloured clergymen; here in England 
of course they are somewhat out of place, 
we go to hear them out of an allowable 
curiosity, they are not our natural ministers, 
and they know it. But among their own 
countrymen they are the most welcome of 
heralds, they are listened to with unfeigned 
delight, and those who are qualified to judge 
speak in the highest terms of their success. 
We want black physicians, black lawyers, 
black educators : these are required to be the 
pioneers of civilisation in Africa; they can go 
safely where the life of a European would be 
in peril from the violence and fanaticism of 
the savage tribes, they can live where fever 
sweeps away every white man. One man 
like Livingstone should be accompanied by 
a score of Christianised and instructed 
negroes, and no opportunity should be lost 
of making a way both for the gospel and for 
the civilisation of Africa by means of native 
agency. 

In India the case is somewhat different : 
there we find an ancient but incomplete 
civilisation, a climate tolerable in most parts, 
and as healthy as England itself in many— 
races some as white as ourselves, and all who 
must be taught to look on us as the rulers— 
the permanent lords of their country. A 
native bishop there would be an anomaly, 
simply because an English bishop would do 
better, and be quite safe, in the performance 
of his solemn duties. We allude to this 
because we have heard it said: Why not 
Hindoo bishops for India as well as negro 
bishops for Sierra Leone ? 

We hope we have heard the last of this 
waste of valuable lives, and that we shall 
have no more Arctic expeditions, and no 
more white bishops for Sierra Leone. 








NEW NOVELS. 

By Edgar Dewsland. 

wood.) 

WE are at a loss to understand why the family 
history of ‘* the Dudleys ” should have been 
introduced to public notice. There is nothing in 
it so remarkable as to entitle their being selected 
‘to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” Perhaps it 
may be the tameness of the narration which 


The Dudleys. (Black- 








deprives the incidents of their natural amount of 
interest, and, indeed, it is a mere narrative of 
supposed facts without any attempt to impress q 
moral lesson, nor can we say that the writer has 
by any means contrived to ‘‘ adorn” his tale, 

In order to give a sketch of the story, we must 
follow separately the fortunes, or misfortunes, of 
the members of the Dudley family, for they haye 
no apparent bearing upon each other. 

Mr. Dudley, the father, a widower, ‘a bom 
gentleman ” of aristocratic notions, is represen’ 
when the story commences, as subdued by domestic 
sorrows from a ‘stern, high-spirited” man, an 
object almost of terror to his children, into a state 
of calm depression, and so he remains in his place 
through the book, the waves of this sea of troubles 
continuing to beat against him, and the brush of 
time gradually silvering his black hair. 

The eldest son, Reginald, has no point of 
interest in his history—a common-place spend. 
thrift, and unamiable husband, ending his career 
as such characters do in hooks. He forges toa 
large amount upon his father-in-law, who has been 
reported as long since dead in India, and to 
account for having received the cheque, he fabri- 
cates a letter from the missing Captain Penrick, 
stating that he is still alive and will soon retum, 
and meantime encloses an order for ‘‘five hundred.” 
We remark in passing that the book abounds in 
these vulgar forms of expression—money being 
called ‘‘ cash,” &c., &c. The fraud succeeds for 
the moment, but, unhappily, the fiction turns out 
to be fact, and the dead man returns just as the 
forged order has been ‘‘ cashed.” Reginald 
absconds to Paris, and is there killed in a 
gambling quarrel. We are not informed whether 
the intelligence of his tragical fate ever reaches 
his family, but his wife takes his disappearance 
very quietly, and lives the rest of her days with 
her father in the enjoyment of his great wealth. 
The younger son, Austin, whose fortunes are, we 
suppose, intended to be the main feature of interest 
in the story, has been expelled from school upon a 
false charge of theft, in which he apparently 
acquiesces without one effort to clear himself, and 
then fearing, thus disgraced, to meet his aristo- 
cratic father, ‘‘he starts by train for London,” 
and is lost to his family, who, as far as we are 
told, make no effort to discover his retreat. As 
Gerrard Selwyn, the self-exiled schoolboy, through 
a young friend in London whom he had known 
‘*from his earliest days,” obtains the situation 
of clerk to a merchant. After four years, he loses 
this appointment upon another false charge, and 
his sufferings, when turned adrift, homeless and 
starving, must be imagined more vividly than 
they are described, or they will fail to be so affect- 
ing as they are intended to be. Finally, he 
solicits assistance from friends to whom he hi 
been introduced by his late employer, and then 
there is the mutual discovery of the long-separated 
brother and sister, the lady being no other than 
Austin’s married sister. This scene might have 
been made something of, but the writer everywhere 
fails in the execution rather than in the invention. 
Austin’s heart ‘‘ beats furiously within him. 
The brother-in-law, Mr. Rutland’s, face “‘ bears & 
wild expression of amazement.” Upon ee ey 
forgiveness for ‘‘his bad conduct at sc ool” (a 
clumsy incident, since he was not guilty of it), 
Austin is informed that his innocence has been 
discovered, and, moreover, that he is the possessor 
of a fortune ‘‘ bequeathed” to him by an uncle 
who had an income of 12007. ‘‘ per annum. The 
conclusion of his history is absurd. He com 
passionates a young lady's family troubles “27 
her father’s debts, and proposes a matfimonia 
arrangement, which is just being carried into 
effect when an interruption occurs, and the im 
tended bride and bridegroom —— discover to 
each other that there will be no love lost between 
them—the sentiment being simply mutual com- 
passion. And so they retire with mutual e 
wishes, the lady being made happy with bs 
true love, and the gentleman returning in due 
course to his father’s house, where he is ee 
happy and comfortable in the enjoyment of his 
fortune when the story ends. m 

The minor characters and incidents are utterly 
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jevoid of spirit, and have little or no bearing upon 
story, but many of them are simply vulgar 
actions which entirely fail to be humorous. 
fhe language is below mediocrity, and the book 
winds up with a dinner to the heir of the Dudleys, 
a of which is trashy in the extreme. 
We will, however, take leave of the writer 
fully, and trust that when next he appears 
So the public he will have gained experience ; 
and since he is evidently able to design, will fill 
his story with more combination of incident, 
gd tell it in more cultivated and vigorous 


language. 


Hoary St. John, Gentleman, of ‘* Flower of Hun- 

” in the County of Prince George, Virginia. 

A Tale of 1774-75. By John Esten Cooke. 

(London: Sampson Low & Co. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 


**T inscribed a former work 
To one 
Whose life was moulded 
To the perfect form of Honour; 
A noble spirit, 
Brave and faithful as Bayard, 
Gentle and tender as Sir Philip Sydney ; 
*The model,’ said an old associate, 
*Oflofty courtesy, and chivalry, and generosity ’ ; 
Who, dying tranquilly, 
‘Without an enemy,’ another says, 
‘On the broad bosom of this spacious Earth,’ 
Has left to his children the inestimable name 
And great example 
Of a Christian Gentleman, 





I offer these pages, 
With a cordial brother’s-greeting, 
To two persons 
Who were taught by him 
The scorn of falsehood 
And the love of Honour : 
es 


v) 
Henry Pendleton Cooke, and 
Edward St. George Cooke— 
Heulth—Happiness !”” 
Such are the somewhat remarkable terms in 
which Mr. Cooke has thought fit to dedicate his 
mt work to his brothers, and, by implica- 
tin, to his father also. We must be pardoned 
forhaving quoted it entire. Our reason for doing 
sis simply that it is certainly one of the most 
ing passages in the book. If the gift ofa 
bad dedication is at all likely to be as injurious to 
& book as that of a bad name is proverbially 
asserted to be to a dog, the history of Henry St. 
John, Gentleman, has but small cause to be 
grateful to its author. A book must have a very 
sttong constitution indeed to have any reasonable 
ce of getting over such treatment as this. 
Whether Mr. Cooke’s production is sufficiently 
whust to survive this ruthless and unnecessary 
jon, is a point on which our own mind is, we 
pretty well made up: but since, in a 
mattet of such importance, we are desirous that 
the reader should be in a condition to form an 
‘inion for himself, we will proceed to enable him 
do 80 by furnishing him with a brief sketch of 
the contents of the volume. 

‘story opens on a beautiful morning in 
May 1774, when Lord Dunmore, the very unpo- 
‘governor of Virginia, has organised a kind 
af a procession through the streets of 
rg, the old capital, in order to cele- 
brite the arrival in the colony of his wife and 
fimily, The post of captain of his Excellency’s 
gu is at that time tilled by our hero, Henry 
John, a handsome young Virginian in easy 
Ietances ; who is of course obliged to take 
ote the pageant, and who, while sitting on 
horse in the crowd outside the Government 
has the misfortune to upset a little girl 
Blossom. Grieved at the occurrence, he 
himself from the saddle, seizes the fainting 
child, and dashes with her into the Governor's 
Palace, into the very room where Lord Dunmore 
and his family are assembled en grande tenue. 
Excellency takes this sudden irruption rather 
his y, and high words ensue between him and 
captain; the result of which is that the 
i's profoundly convinced that his lordship is a 


ia ian,” resolves to take leave of absence, | 


§ and see his lovely cousin, Bonnybel Vane. 
Accordingly, accompanied by his friend Tom 
Alston, an exquisite of the first water, whom 


“to wear a rumpled frill plunges into untold 
agony,” he proceeds at once to Vanely, and we 
are introduced to our heroine. Bonnybel Vane is 


hair and violet eyes, and a singular talent for 
lively repartee, of which the following is a fair 
specimen : 

“**Thank you, sir!’ said Bonnybel, curtseying with 
mock solemnity, and pouting satirically, ‘I suppose you 
think that’s very smart and fine! O! goodness gra- 
cious!’ suddenly cried the young lady, relapsing into 
laughter, ‘there’s all my hair come down!’ ” 

We gain further insight into her character by 
means of several letters which she writes to a 
female friend, one of which she concludes with 
the charmingly natural exclamation, ‘‘ Goodness ! 
how late ’tis by my repeater! Ill have no roses 
in the morning.” Against charms such as these 
St. John is of course powerless ; and is speedily 
as completely in love as could possibly be desired. 
The method of showing his attachment which by 
preference he employs is the somewhat demon- 
strative one of caressing his mistress’s feet on 
every available opportunity. This course of pro- 
ceeding is, perhaps, less extraordinary than it 
might appear at first sight: for Bonnybel’s feet 
are decidedly the most prominent features in her 
character. ‘‘They are,” we are told, ‘‘remark- 
able feet ; one of the minute philosophers, gifted 
with a genius for poesy and exclamation points, 
might write a chapter on their expression ;” and 
she has a habit of exhibiting them ‘‘ wrapped 
round each other, and moving about,” which 
might not unreasonably be interpreted as an invita- 
tion to pay them particular attention. After due 
delay St. John’s suit is crowned with success, this 
happy result being materially furthered by his 
being wounded in a duel with one Mr. Lindon, a 
disappointed suitor of Bonnybel’s, and St. John’s 
successor in the command of the governor's 
guards; our hero having in the meantime in- 
dignantly thrown up his commission, in conse- 
quence of Lord Dunmore having ventured to 
express disapprobation of his long absence with- 
out leave. But the course of true love never did 
run smooth. St. John, on his return from 
a visit to Flower of Hundreds, where he has been 
to get everything ready for the reception of his 
bride, is received by the lady with a most dis- 
tressing and unaccountable coolness, which goes 
on increasing at each succeeding meeting, until 
at last she formally breaks off the match. The 
state into which the poor Gentleman is thrown by 
this calamity is most deplorable. While he is 
yet in suspense, he writes repeated letters to Tom 
Alston, descriptive of his feelings and of the 
pitiful course which events are taking. What 
can exceed the pathos of the following outburst, 
in which, like Miss Squeers, he cannot refrain 
from ‘‘ calling out loud all the time he writes :” 

““* Well, I won’t groan so! I think the sound must 
have attracted the attention of my servant! Aman can’t 
see all his hopes pass from him, though, and smile as they 
depart. I will stop my recollections, and proceed with the 
relation. It was in the manner that I have described that 
I now expected to be met, and sure, I thought she would 
at least meet me thus, after an absence of what seemed a 
century to myself, I hastened forward, with eager looks, 
Iam sure, certain of meeting her upon the portico or in 
the hall, for ’tis impossible for her not to have known of 
my approach, as ‘ Tally ho’ neighed at the foot of the 
hill, and I saw the faces of the family looking from the 
window. You know the sonorous sound of the animal, 
and it announced my coming from the commencement of 
the winding road, where the great elm stands by the 
gate.” 

Tom Alston, who, despite his foppery, is sin- 
cerely attached to his friend, comes to see him 
without delay, and, finding the case serious, attacks 
him in a vein of exquisitely delicate irony, for 
which it would, we fear, be vain to look for a 
parallel in these degenerate days : 

*** Come,’ he said, returning to the attack, ‘confess, my 
dear Harry, that you are a baby.’ 

“** Tf you choose, I will.’ 

*** A child frightened by a buggaboo.’ 

**T have no objection. 

*** Really,’ said Mr. Alston, with a compassionate air, 








‘you do seem to me a mere girl; put the cover over its 
head and stop whimpering, and go to sleep—mammy’s 
sitting by its bed!’ 

“St. John made no reply. 

*** Would you have a little pap, mother’s darling?’ in- 
quired Mr. Alston.' 

‘**No, I thank you.’ 


——EEEE 


a young lady of the airy, fairy school, with golden | 


“* A sugar rag’s convenient.’ 

“* St. John nodded his head. ' 
***Mammy won’t let bogy frighten mother’s darling— 
ugly bogy, coming here to scare his mother’s own sweet 
ducky dear.’ 

“Mr. St. John had ceased even to hear the voice of his 
friend ; stretched upon a lounge, he was thinking, with 
far-away eyes set in a face as pale as death.” 

When the crisis has actually come, St. John has 
a brain-fever ; on recovering from which, he sells 
all his property, and, after an interlude of fighting 
the savages, finally resolves to leave his native 
land for ever. On the eve of his departure, while 
at Williamsburg with two of his friends, he re- 
ceives a note, which discloses a tissue of the 
blackest treachery, and suddenly changes the 
whole aspect of affairs. Lindon, it appears, deter- 
mined to effect a rupture between Bonnybel and 
St. John, has contrived to introduce at Vanely, 
in the character of sempstress, a creature of his 
own, one Miss Carne, who, stimulated by the pro- 
mise of a thousand pounds, suppresses all St. John’s 
letters and substitutes for them others adroitly 
written by herself—‘‘her proficiency in imitating 
handwriting, acquired at a common school in Eng- 
land,” enabling her to execute the forgeries sue- 
cessfully. When, however, on the conclusion of 
her task, she applies for the promised reward, 
Lindon repudiates her altogether, and, on her 
protesting against so flagrant a breach of contract, 
shuts her up in his family mansion. Hence she 
contrives to send to St. John the note which he is 
now reading, adding the information that Lindon 
designs to carry off Bonnybel that very day, and 
marry her by force. To leap on their horses, and 
to ride to Lindon’s house at a killing pace, is, 
with the three friends, the work of a moment. 
They arrive in the nick of time, in the very middle 
of the marriage service ; St. John strikes Lindon 
senseless, receives Bonnybel into his arms, and— 
but the catastrophe must be told in the author's 
own words : 

“0, take me away!’ she sobbed ; ‘take me from this 

eadful place! O, 1 shall die if I stay here longer!’ 

““«That is true,’ said a low voice; ‘truer than you 
think. The house is on fire!’ 

“And Miss Carne, standing on the threshold of the 
apartment, pointed with her finger to the adjoining room. 
As she did so, a sudden gust of smoke and flame invaded 
the one which they occupied. : 

“In five minutes escape will be cut off!’ cried the 
pale woman, and she disappeared in the hall. p 

**St. John raised the girl in his arms, like a child, and 
just as the flames rushed roaring upon them, bore her 
forth into the storm, the whole broadside of the edifice 
bursting into flame. 

«Tis a horrible death,’ cried Hamilton ; ‘he’s sense~ 
less and—’ y 

**Look!’ shouted Waters; ‘the dog’s come to his 
wits!’ 

“In truth, Lindon seemed to have recovered ¢com- 
pletely, for in the midst of the brilliant space, upon which 
torrents of rain descended, lit by lightning flashes, he 
appeared suddenly, pale, furious and despairing. 

“Looking around him with the air of one who is de- 
mented, he shook his clenched hand at his enemies, 
uttered a horrible oath, grasped at his belt, where no 
sword hung, and leaping upon one of the horses, dis- 
appeared at headlong speed, like a fury, in the darkness, 

“The wild vision had scarcely vanished in the forest 
when another spectacle attracted the attention of the 
shuddering group. ; 

“Tt was a woman at one of the loftiest windows who 
half threw herself out, driven, it seemed, by the scorch- 
ing flame. The cry which she uttered was awful in the 
intensity of its terror. Suddenly, however, she disaj 
peared, and returned with a cord which she affixed rapidly 
to the sill. Then, holding between her teeth a casket, she 
swung by this cord safely to the top of the great portico, 
slid with incredible agility along the moulding, and fell 
to the ground, from which she rose and disappeared 
like Lindon in the storm. 

“Tt was Miss Carne, who had broken open the coffers 
of her enemy and escaped.”” 

Lindon, though he gets off for the moment, 
very shortly comes to a bad end, and we need 
hardly add that St. John marries Bonnybel, and 
lives happy ever after. 

In the foregoing sketch we have adhered strictly 
to the personal history of our hero and heroine, 
scrupulously avoiding the introduction of any 
collateral matter whatever. Thus we have said 
nothing of the numerous semi-historical scenes 
which are woven into the story, which neverthe- 
less form no inconsiderable part of the substance 
of the volume. We have not reproduced the 
portraits of Patrick Henry, Lee, Pendleton, Cary, 
and other Virginian heroes, the drawing of which 
has clearly been to our author a labour of love. We 
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have not mentioned the mysterious stranger, the 
dreaded and indefatigable opponent of the tyranny 
of England, whom St. John meets in a ruined 
church in a thunderstorm, and who, hoping to 
induce our hero to devote himself to the same 
holy cause, tells him as a great favour his own 
dark and fearful history. He turns out to be 
Charles Waters, father of Blossom, and his his- 
tory may be concisely summed up in the one 
statement that he married early, and lost his wife 
within a year. This melancholy, but by no 
means uncommon, event produced in his case the 
most unpleasant results: he immediately ‘‘came 
on foot to the capital, seeing flame, and breathing 
agony and despair.” From being doubtless a 
tolerably pleasant fellow, he became at once ‘‘a 
machine of iron, with but one eternal idea burn- 
ing in his (the machine’s) soul” —that idea being 
the liberation of his country. Neither have we 
mentioned another and very different Waters—a 
military man, who, according to the invariable 
practice of militaires of that age and country, never 
says a dozen words without a morbleu, parbleu, 
or ventrebleu, and the end and aim of whose 
‘existence (at length happily attained) is to kill 
Captain Foy, Lord Dunmore’s private secretary. 
For these, and other dramatis persone of scarcely 
inferior importance, the reader must refer to the 
book itself. We shall only advert briefly, in con- 
clusion, to a few scattered points which have 
attracted our notice in the general execution of 
the work. It would perhaps be hypercritical to 
object to the introduction of modern American- 
isms into so thoroughly national a romance, so we 
will allow Bonnybel to fix her hair, and St. John 
to mix juleps without demur. But there are other 
peculiarities which we find it somewhat difficult 
to accept with equal charity. Why, for instance, 
should Mr. Waters look somber, and St. John 
wear a saber, when sombre and sabre would have 
answered the purpose equally well? Why should 
maneuvre be metamorphosed into maneuver, and 
offence into offense? Why should the balmy air 
be crammed with the perfume of a thousand 
flowers ? Unless we are much mistaken, American 

entlemen were not in the habit of wearing 

oublets during the latter half of the last century, 
then why should Henry St. John, the gentleman 
par excellence, be an exception to the general rule ? 
And why should Mr. Cooke, in speaking of an old 
negro-servant of the Vane family, go out of his 
way to be unpleasantly funny in the following 
terms :— 

“ This lady is of high aristocratic dignity. She is of the 
order of the ‘ Bath,’ in reference to the young ladies of 
the manor house, both of the ‘ Bath ’ and the ‘ Garter ’— 
Honi soit qui mal y pense !”’ 

Such being the style and substance of Mr. 
Cooke’s new novel, what does the reader think of 
its chance of being able to survive its dedication ? 





The Two Homes. By William Mathews. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

IF we did not happen to know otherwise, we should 
certainly have guessed that the ‘* Two Homes” was 
the work of a very young lady. All the characters 
seem to lack strength and masculine stamina ; all 
seen to fall short of what they were intended to 
be. Mr. Mathews has created a number of beings, 
but they are undeveloped, unfinished, and want 
the vigour of maturity. To us this seems a great 
fault. In real life we love to see men really in 
earnest in their daily tasks. We are apt to be 
disgusted with your mild, weakly, lackadaisical 
creatures, who saunter through life with their 
hands in their pockets as though there was no 
real work for them to do. Of course in a novel 
which professes to be a reflex of every-day life we 
expect to see every variety of character, strong 
and earnest as well as weak and purposeless ; but 
let some at least be thorough in their way, and 
we are satisfied. If we are to have villains, 
let one be a thorough villain, a rascal of the deepest 
dye, and let there be pitted against him a clever 
good man or woman, who shall be thoroughly in 
earnest when attempting to oppose and thwart 
his wickedness. 

Most of the novelists of the present day write 
as if they neither felt nor meant what they say ; 
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their knowledge is borrowed and their experience 
second-hand. They are most of them copies of 
copies ; diluted milk and water; smoke lacking 
fire ; anything indeed but what they ought to be ; 
that is, vigorous, faithful painters of real human 
life, its passions, trials, and self-conquests. They 
describe, admire, and talk about the face of the 
clock, but know nothing of the wonderfully 
intricate machinery behind it. They rarely dive 
into the recesses of the heart, and lay bare the 
passions and real motives of the man. 

The chief characters in ‘‘ The Two Homes” are 
Edward Graham and an amiable young creature 
named Minnie. They have been brought up 
together by Edward’s aunt, Miss Weston, his 
mother having died while he was quite young. It 
is needless to say that they are in love with each 
other. At the time the story opens, Edward’s 
father is contemplating a second marriage, and is 
strongly recommended by a particularly plausible 
friend called Hevery (of the Pecksniffian school), 
to marry if possible a lady of high con- 
nections. A penniless aristocratic adventurer, 
named Sir George Elphinstone, has a sister ; Hevery 
introduces his friend, Mr. Graham, to them, and 
in a short time Mr. Graham and Sir George El- 
phinstone’s sister are established as husband and 
wife in a house in Grosvenor Square, her aristo- 
cratic connections being deemed an adequate 
balance to his fortune. Sir George takes up his 
abode in his sister’s house, and, assisted by her, 
contrives to make all his new friends very uncom- 
fortable. Eventually Edward Graham, who is 
consumptive, goes to Madeira for his health’s 
benefit. He carries with him a letter to a Mr. 
Markwell, who is something of a cynic, but they 
soon become staunch friends. In the meanwhile, 
Mr. Ryland (a large creditor of Mr. Graham’s) and 
his daughter Ada return to England from India, 
and find Mr. Graham living in a style of 
aristocratic splendour, speculating in railways, 
and getting into terrible pecuniary difficulties. 

A shrewd novel reader will guess the sequel. 
Miss Weston and Minnie, Mr. Ryland and Ada, 
go to Madeira, and afterwards return with Edward 
and Mr. Markwell, who, cynic as he appears, has 
fallen in love with the mysterious Ada. Sir 
George Elphinstone now does duty as a voluptuous 
rascal. He has proposed to Minnie and been re- 
fused, so he runs off with Ada and is caught just 
in time, Mr. Ryland breaking his leg in the 
pursuit. Ada has a fit of illness, repents, and 
afterwards marries Markwell. The stern creditor 
turns out to be Minnie’s father, but he will not 
consent to her marriage with Edward. Edward, 
however, comes in at the nick of time with 20,000/7., 
which is very much wanted in his father’s busi- 
ness, his credit is thereby saved, and Mr. 
Ryland’s debt eventually paid. After this how 
can Mr. Ryland refuse his Minnie to Edward ? 
They are married ; and everybody that deserves it 
is made happy. 

There is a good deal of so bermoralising in ‘‘The 
Two Homes.” Its composition is neat and 
elegant, and its moral good, but it has nothing 
original either in plot orincident. The characters 
lack the close earnest thought, and the strong 
passion and feeling which belong to real life. It 
is a quiet story, told quietly, and will no doubt 
find many readers, 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, from its Institution in 1804 to the close of its 
Jubilee, 1854. By the Rev. G. Brown. (Bagster & 
Sons.) The 7th of March, 1804, was a day long 
to be remembered in our country’s social and 
religious history, when the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was first brought into operation. So 
simple yet so sublime in its design, like the 
mightiest works of nature, it pursues with steady 
onward march its course, regardless of the sun- 
shine of prosperity or the storms of adversity ; it 
has one great end to accomplish, and it will rest 
not until that end is obtained—which is that every 
individual on the whole face of the earth shall have 
in his possession, and be able to read in his own 





tongue, the Holy Scriptures—it would be beside 





our "sg see to enter into any critical investigatj 

of the manner in which this great end of th 
noble — is to be accomplished, or of the 
means they have adopted, or the results which 
have been obtained—we shall content ourselyes 
therefore in drawing attention to this history, ang 


‘in so doing we hope to the Society itself. Ve 


wonderful has been the success which has followed 
the exertions recorded in this work, for in 
1804, the first impression of a New Testament 
printed expressly for this Society was brought 
out, and then we read the following interesting 
account of its rapid growth and progress: 


“The year 1851 will long be remembered in this eo; 
as that of the Great Industrial Exhibition, in which wer 
brought together the best specimens of art, and the rarest 
products of nature from all parts of the world, and when 
concourse of visitors took place from almost every nation 
under heaven. To every lover of the Bible it will i. 
fying to reflect that in that magnificent, unrivalled sad 
costly collection a niche was found for the volume of inspi- 
ration, not in a solitary form, but presented in 170 versions, 
contairing (or representing) 130 share ges ; 80 that in the 
multitudes gathered from the four quarters of the 
that trod the floor of that spacious and beautiful edifice, 
it is probable there was scarcely one who might not have 
read or seen ‘in his own tongue’ a portion at least of the 
divinely-inspired record. Was not this a fact to be hailed 
with gratitude? It was in itself no trivial recompense 
for the toil and labour of many a year.” 

The elder Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Lite. 
rature,” says : 

“The reading of the Bible was prohibited by Henry the 
Eighth, except by those who occupied high offices in the 
state; a noble lady or gentlewoman might read it in 
‘their garden or orchard,’ or other retired places; but 
men and women in the lower ranks were positively for- 
bidden to read it, or to have it read to them.” 


Now let us hear the Rev. Geo. Brown, when in 
these happier days of freedom he says : 

“There is good reason to rejoice that in the best and 
noblest sense of the word success has not been wanting, 
but itis in a lower but still a legitimate sense that we 
speak of the success of the society as having been truly 
astonishing ; it was instituted for the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and it has succeeded in the circulation of the 
Scriptures to an extent almost incredible. Little could 
the fathers and founders of the Society when they first 
met together, with the map of the world before them, 
to concert measures for the diffusion of the Scriptures 
through the British dominions, and according to their 
ability extend the same benefit to other countries, Chris- 
tian, Mahommedan, and Pagan, little could they have 
foreseen or anticipated that by the time its first jubilee 
should arrive the Society they had just formed would 
have to report a distribution of nearly twenty-eight million 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures in whole or integral por- 
tions.” 

The work is written throughout with much 
zeal and earnestness, and it is quite evident with 
that research, care, and truthfulness which 
commend it to the student of biblical literature, 
and, by the catholicity of its spirit, to the philan- 
thropist and the general reader. 


Will Weatherhelm ; or, the Yarn of an Old 
Sailor. By W. H. G. Kingston, with Illustra- 
tions by G. H. Thomas. (Griffith & Farren.) 
Boys’ books are always welcome, if possessed of & 
hearty, frank, and gentlemanly spirit ; and by the 
word ‘ gentlemanly” we mean possessed of those 
true qualities which make the sum of a natural 
gentleman. Mr. Kingston is always ‘‘ breezy, 
frequently dramatic ; but in his endeavours to 
present his young friends with novelty, he some- 
times outrages those naturally pure and honest 
feelings which the least reputable of educated 
boys are, we hope, fortunate enough to possess. 
As an example of this deplorable fault, take the 
following. The narrator is in a white Bee 
cavern, and is about to despatch the righ 
tenant : 

“*Ho! ho!’ says I to myself, ‘if you goes to makes 
stern-board, old gal, I’ll rake you before you shows i 
broadside to me again ;’ so on that I whips out my = 
knife, which I had tucked away in my belt, with ight 
yard round my neck, and drove it with all my force = 
into her. The more she backed, and the ote 
growled, the harder and faster I drove in the ., tke 
Still she came backing and backing, and I peg 
the prospect at all. I thought to myself, ‘if she bi 
me up against the end of the cave, she ll squeeze a 
breath out of my body to a certainty.’ At last, = q 
when she got to the narrowest part of the hole she 
down from loss of blood. I thought she would pa re] 
begin to move on again, but she didn’t. poy hogy 
given a few growls, which grew fainter and fainter, 
made sure she was dead. As I was pretty nigh ; 
thinks I to myself, ‘I’ll have some steaks out 0! you, 
girl, at all events ;’ so I cut three or four fine s' a iadies 
of her rump (saving your pardon, Mrs. hype pe 
all), and precious juicy and nice to look at they > 
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bat how to dress them was the job. At first I thought | at night. Besides which, if you’re a decently steady 


that I should have to eat them raw, as I had often done 
gilt beef; but on hunting about in the higher part of the 
ave, I found a — of dry sticks and leaves which 
pad served the bears for a bed, I suppose. Piling up 
me of them, I struck a light, and made a fire to dress 
the steaks, while the young cubs Me rubbing against 
me, and couldn’t make out whether I was their mother 
or their daddy I believe. I gave them each a bit of 
seak, which they seemed to think not bad sucking.” 

Such tales as this will never be applauded by the 

th who have read in the Book wherein is 
written the law that the kid shall not be seethed 
jn its mother’s milk. Mr. Kingston's boisterous 
gature sometimes overcomes his good sense. Let 
as recommend him to submit his writing to a 
judicious revision; the above clegant extract 
petty clearly proves that the biographer of 
“Will Weatherhelm” is not always the best 
judge of his own writings. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


PEOPLE are wondering at the vast increase of 
journalism —monthlies, dailies, quarterlies, and 
ially weeklies; but is there any need for 
astonishment ? Each day the reading population 
is augmenting by thousands, each day greater 
fuilities of cheap postage are being made, each 
hour ignorance is wondrously lessened. A new 
weekly springs up, and it obtains fifty thousand 
readers at once. 
not have occurred. In ten more years it is pos- 
sible that fifty thousand readers will be considered 
asmall number of patrons for a new weekly. And 
if the times are so prosperous for weeklies, 
it would appear they are equally so for monthlies 
—for here is the new magazine from Cambridge, 
and soon we shall welcome Mr. Thackeray's, 
ander the auspices of Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

The Cambridge new magazine is entitled Mac- 
millan’s —a good foundation. The opening 
atticle, by the editor, Professor Masson, is a very 
healthy political article indeed, not counselling 
war, yet not denying its necessity, desirous of 

yet not fearful of battle—in a word, a 
ttrong and healthy-minded article written by a 
good gentleman. We are sorry we cannot say 
much for ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” by the author 
of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” It is a doleful 
fact that it suggests Cuthbert Bede’s noisy books. 
Of course there are some admirable lines 
and bits of description in it; but they smack of 
age. The opening is very uninteresting : 

“In the Michaelmas term after leaving school, Tom 
Brown received a summons from the authorities, and 
Went up to matriculate at St. Ambrose’s College, Oxford. 
He presented himself at the college one afternoon, and 
Was examined by one of the tutors, who carried him, and 
‘veral other youths in like predicament, up to the Senate 
House the next morning; where they went through the 
usual forms of subscribing to the articles, and otherwise 

their loyalty to the established order of things, 
Without much thought perhaps, but in very good faith 
nevertheless. en ees the ceremony, by pay- 
ing his fees, our hero hurried back home, without making 
fay stay in Oxford. He had often passed through it, so 
that the city had not the charm of novelty for him, and he 
Was anxious to get home; where, as he had never spent 
{autumn away from school till now, for the first time in 
his life he was having his fill of hunting and shooting.” 


A letter from Tom thus chronicles life at St. 
Ambrose : 


. : 
dear Geordie 

Ween to promise, I write to tell you how I get 

up here, and what sort of a place Oxford is. Of course, 


I don’t know: much about it yet, having been only up 
fome two weeks ; but you shall have my first impressions. 
Well, first and foremost, it’s an awfully idle place; at 
be rate, for us freshmen. Fancy now. I am in twelve 
&@ week of an hour each—Greek Testament, first 
book of Herodotus, second Aineid, and first book of 
Euclid! There’s a treat! Two hours a day ; all over by 
twelve or one, at latest; and no extra work at all in the 
maps of Copies of verses, themes, or other exercises. 
don’ sometimes I’m back in the lower fifth; for we 
t get through more than we used to do there; and if 
were to hear the men construe, it would make your 
oh pe onend. Where on earth can 7 have come 
Or unless they blunder on pasposs, as I often think. 
it a. I never look at a lecture before I go in; I know 
Thope heart ; so it wou'd be sheer waste of time. 
eat I take to reading something or other by my- 
3 but you know I never was much of a hand at sap- 
for the present, the light work suits me well 
there’s lots to see and learn about in this 


“We keep 
very gentlemanly hours. Chapel every 
morning at eight, and evening at seven. You must 
eran” a day, and twice on Sundays—at least, that’s 
of our college—and be in gates by twelve o’clock 


Even ten years ago this could, 





fellow, you ought to dine in hall _—— four days a 
week. Hall is at five o’clock. And now you have the 
sum total. All the rest of your time you may just do 
what you like with.” 

In a little boating Tom is bumptious, will have 
the rudder taken out, and the consequence is a 
spill, which leads to several introductions ; to one 
of which these lines refer : 


“The other man was evidently a year or two older than 
himself, his figure was more set, and he had stronger 
whiskers than are generally grown at twenty. He was 
somewhere about five feet ten in height, very deep- 
chested, and with long powerful arms and hands, 
There was no denyirg, however, that at the first glance 
he was an ugly man; he was marked with small-pox, 
had large features, high cheek-bones, deeply set eyes, 
and a very long chin; and had got the trick which 
many underhung men have of compressing his upper 
lip. Nevertheless, there was that in his face which hit 
Tom’s fancy, and made him anxious to know the other 
better.” 

The concluding paragraph of the opening chapter 
is certainly far from a novel remark : 


***How in the world are youngsters with unlimited 
credit, plenty of ready money, and fast tastes, to be kept 
from making fools and blackguards of themselves up 
here,’ thought Sanders as he strolled back to his college. 
And it is a question which has exercised other heads 
besides his, and probably is a long way yet from being 
well solved.” 

The number contains some good papers, espe- 
cially one on Cheap Art, which does justice to the 
wondrous Gustave Doré. 


Blackwood opens with a capital paper called 
“‘The French on Queen Mary ”—of Scots under- 
stood. It is a recapitulation of all, a great deal, 
the French have said touching that lady and her 
life. The paper is more amusing than any in 
Blackwood for some time past, and not only 
amusing, but well constructed. The writer says : 

‘Whether it be owing to an impulse communicated by 
the successful labours of Miss Strickland, or to some other 
cause, French authorship and editorship have lately been 
profusely dedicating their services to Mary Queen of 
Scots.”” 

The writer has of course compiled his paper with 
a loving hand ; but it is clear he has enjoyed the 
French authors’ stupidities. Here is one : 

“Did it ever occur to you, reader, to figure to yourself 
John Knox in Parliament? If not, you will find his posi- 
tion there set down by M. Dargaud, who, after the manner 
of Plutarch, compares him with other eminent members, 
noticing his peculiarities in debate, and in a prettily 
turned sentence balancing his wisdom and his ardour 
against Lethington’s easy eloquence and knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and Morton’s audacity and dexterity in 
domestic intrigue.”’ 

Again : 

“*We begin with Mary, a happy child in the island of 
Inch Mahome, in the Lake of Menteith. That she en- 
joyed the national ballads and legends, and listened with 
delight to the pibroch, ‘sorte de mélodie guerriére exé- 
cutée sur le cor , is a stat t which it would 
be difficult to disprove were it worth while; but the 
author, when he describes her bounding over the rocks at 
early dawn, is at once contradicted by the fact that the 
island is a bit of meadow as flat as a carpet.” 

“A Week in Florence” is light and self-sufficient, 
yet satisfactory. A review of the ‘‘Idylls,” though 
favourable, is one of the least laudatory we have 
seen. The reviewer does not take up the poems 
in a fitting spirit, talks lightly, protests that at 
least one of them is no idyll at all, and quotes 
Dante more than once, which quotations assuredly 
implicate a slight upon the Poet Laureate. 





The Universal Review has a good review of 
Tennent’s ‘‘Ceylon,” and opens with a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Defences of England,” which follows 
in the usual sensible opinion held by most 
Englishmen on this subject. The novel, ‘A 
Great Mistake,” is horribly dull. 


The Constitutional Press is, without respect to 
its politics, very good and readable ; indeed, here 
is a magazine which is determined to make a 
stand. ‘The Shams of the Day” is captious, as 
this extract must prove : 

“Cheap manuals, containing in a few pages of light 
reading a soi-disunt explanation of the most abstruse 
sciences have issued in goodly numbers from the esta- 
blishments of enterprising publishers ; and, for the small 
outlay of sixpence, astronomy, geology, comparative 
anatomy or general physiology, have been placed within 
reach of every ambitious student who wishes to ‘know,’ 
without the trouble of learning.” 

Cheap manuals are no harm. It is clear that 
there are several female hands on the Constitu- 





tional. Of course the feature is the ‘‘ Misdirected 
Letters.” The following description of an Atlantic 
dinner is by ‘‘one who knows :” 


“*T don’t complain of the grub at sea, neither, because 
the quality is the best that can be got, I do suppose, but 
it is feedin’, it ain’t eating; there is no enjoyment in it. 
It ain’t that there isn’t enough for all, but that there is 
too much. It’s a mixture of this, that, and the other, all 
too big, too steamy, and too bakey like, it looks hodden, 
and tastes sodden. The fish has touched the ice, and the 
flies have touched the meat, and you don’t feel as if you 
could touch either. The Atlantic air makes you wish for 
dinner, but what you see takes away all desire for it. 
The kitchen is too close to you, the butcher’s stall is too 
near also, and the baker leaves his door open, and dough 
ain’t the most inviting sight in the world.” 

Fraser leads with a review of Stapleton’s 
‘*George Canning and his Times.” ‘‘ Sketches 
framed in Olive Wood” isa thorough Fraser paper 
—the best in the number. ‘‘Sword and Gown” 
is concluded. A good paper may be found ‘‘On 
Brunel,” of whom the writer narrates the follows 
ing splendid anecdote : 


Tt is recorded of him that, when at school at Brighton, 
about his twelfth year, he foretold one evening the fall, 
within ten hours, of some buildings in the progress of 
erection just opposite to their school-house, and that a 
wager was laid upon the event. In the morning young 
Brunel claimed his wager—the buildings had fallen. The 
engineer in embryo had watched the negligent manner 
in which the work was being done, and he had observed 
in the evening in question the clouds gathering, and all 
the prognostics of a coming storm, and he inferred that 
the work was not prepared to resist its violence.” 


We reproduce the peroration of this paper, 
leaving the reader to judge of its worth : 


‘Whatever different estimates may be formed of the 
value of some of Brunel’s projections, but one opinion can 
be entertained of his moral worth. With an intellect and 
a constitution singularly powerful—capable of the largest 
conceptions, yet schooled to the minutest detail, gi 
with a high moral sense, which was sometimes overborne 
by a hopefulness and confidence in his own resources 
which tempted him too readily to transgress those simple 
physiological laws that require the just alternation of rest 
and labour, he struggled on through life, constantly de- 
ferring the pleasure of repose, until, as responsibilities 
increased, and health declined, it became impossible. 
Simple in his habits, unostentatious in his charities, a 
lover and liberal patron of high art, generous to others, in- 
exorable to himself, abounding in benevolent sentiments, 
endearing in his domestic life, patient under disappoint- 
ment, bgp ny a fixity of purpose and a that 
seemed to defy the weakness of the figsh, yet ever de- 
ferring, certainly in his latter years, in humble resigna- 
tion and prayerful subordination to that higher Will, 
before which he habitually recognised his own powerless- 
ness.”” 


Once a Week is as readable as its predecessors. 
Miss H. Martineau, the impracticably practical, 
has it all her own way in the columns of this 
weekly. A number of the papers are by unknown 
hands ; we must, however, say a special word in 
favour of “One Night on the Stage,” a very 
plaintive and well-written story, very French in 
composition and thought. 


Titan opens with a paper, entitled ‘Sermon 
Literature,” the steerage of which may be ascer- 
tained in the first few lines : 


“The sermon, generally speaking, is a species of 
literature which men of thought and culture most carefully 
avoid. Even a clergyman of more than average power 
and attainment hastens to assure you, on the slightest 
possible occasion, that with the exception of some half a 
dozen volumes, the choicest specimens of their kind, he 
allows no sermons to remain on his shelves ; while his less 
gifted brother betrays at once, as you enter his sanctum, 
both his inveterate sermonolatry and his servility of 
thought.’”’ 


The fiction of Titan is decidedly in want of 
pathos ; it all seems written by one man ; what ex- 
cuse can there be for the following ? 


“«« Well, you shall have some work now at once if you 
will help me. Only think how fortunate I am. e 
Editor ofthe Penny Comfort has offered me 300/. for a good 
novel.” 

“«* Why, that’s what the flunkeys and servant-gals read, 
I wouldn’t write in thatif I were you.’ 

““*Why not?’ 

***Tt’s so very lohow.’ 

“«« But when a fellow is almost starving ?’ 

“You can come and dine with me at the Killub when- 
ever I’m not engaged.’ ”’ 


A paper on Russia and the Russians is very 
good. We read: 


‘‘When ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was published, it was 
immediately translated into Russian, and, by imperial 
edict, spread all over the kingdom, and read as much as 
possible in a country where so large a proportion of the 

pulation do not possess that accomplishment. The 
Paar wished the white slave to see and understand how 
light were his chains, how blessed his lot, in comparison 
with that of his black brethren,’’: 
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12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
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Pinow lise, Translated from the German by Lady Wallace, 2nd ed. 
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Readings on the History of Joseph and his Brethren, 12mo. 3s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Illustrated, 12mo.: Rob Roy, 
2 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 
re's Most Excellent Historie of Merchant of Venice, Ius- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


A UNIversiTy row has taken place and passed 
away in Bologna. The priestly professors of the 
ancient University in that city, being respectfully 
asked for their adhesion to the new system of 
things and education inaugurated by the new 
government in that part of the world, refused, on 
the score that to do so was to insult his holiness 
of Rome. Under these circumstances, the pro- 
fessors were ps prayed to resign their chairs ; 
but inasmuch as those sedilia are made comfort- 
able by the medium of sixty Roman seudi a 
month, the professors have elected to cling to 





their chairs, and decided to insult the aforesaid 
holiness of Rome—these professors have become 
lamb-like in their docility. 

That renowned Frenchman, M. Eugine de Mire- 
court, the author of the ‘* Biographies des Contem- 
porains” is among us. It seems M. de Mirecourt 
is determined to live at liberty, has come to Eng- 
land for that purpose, and intends to gain his 
bread by writing for English papers. Monsieur, it 
ig said, proposes a private life of Napoleon ILI. as 
being a lively subject for our countrymen. He 
assures those who listen to him there will he some 
“‘very nice things” in his history of Napoleon 
III., and we are willing to believe it. 

Mr. AKERMAN’s ANGLO-SAXON DISCOVERIES. 
—About ten years ago, as some labourers were 
digging for the foundation of a cottage at the 
northern entrance of the village of Long Willen- 
ham, near Abingdon, they came upon the skeleton 
of a man who had been interred with a sword and 
a spear, and a shield. An account of this dis- 
covery was communicated to the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Archeological Institute” by the Rev. J. C. 
Clutterbuck, the incumbent of Long Willenham, 
who became possessed of these relics. On the 
visit of Mr. Akerman, the Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, to Long Willenham in March last, 
Mr. Clutterbuck, at his suggestion, was induced 
to excavate a small portion of the ground near the 
cottage in question, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of two or three more graves, which their 
contents showed to be of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Permission was accordingly obtained of the owner 
of the land, and by direction of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Akerman undertook the 
exploration of the ground in the present autumn. 
The investigation has resulted in the discovery of 
a great number of relics, illustrative of the habits 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Two modes of 
burial appear to have prevailed among the early 
Saxon settlers in this portion of the valley of the 
Thames. The earlier was doubtless that by 
cremation, a vast number of urns being found 
intermixed with graves in which the bodies had 
been deposited entire, the males with their weapons, 
the females with their personal ornaments. Among 
the former are spears of various shapes and sizes, 
the umbones of shields, knives, and a sword three 
feet long. The graves of the women contain 
many fibule of various forms, a vast number of 
amber and glass beads, toilette implements, 
bronze kettles, small buckets—so often found in 
these graves. These discoveries are highly illus- 
trative of the history of the early settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons in the valley of the Thames ; a sub- 
ject which has engaged Mr. Akerman’s attention 
and researches for some years past. They prove 
the early occupation of the spot, and the existence 
of Long Willenham as a village, by people of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, as early as the establishment 
of the West Saxon kingdom. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Literary GaAzETTE. 

“ Srr.—If I had had the remotest idea when I under- 
took to review the above work that I was thereby in- 
volving myself in a theological controversy, I should 
have relinquished the task to far abler hands. But, 
taking the book at its own estimate, and having some 
slight acquaintance with realities of Paris life, which do 
not come under the observation of every tourist, I felt 
convinced that the subject was one capable of affording 
both instruction and amusement, if well handled. It is 
needless to say that on perusing the work my expectations 
were entirely ay po 

“If the writer had confined herself strictly to the 
* realities’ which fell under her own observation, she 
might have done well, or if she had limited herself to the 
production of a réchauffage of the lively feuilletons of the 
Siécle and other papers, seasoned with notices of the 
French charities from the pen of the Abbé Mullois, a 
savoury ragout might have resulted. But not content 
with this, she must needs flavour the dish with ultra- 
montane misrepresentations, and spice it with the New- 
gate calendar, so that what promised to be a palatable 
dish turns out after all un détestable hachis. 

“‘The three volumes thus prepared will doubtless be 





translated into all the languages of Europe, and will go | 


forth to the world as the deliberate opinion formed by an 
English lady of the condition of her native land. 

“The unfair manner in which the work had been com- 
piled, and its pernicious tendency, made it im) tive in 


me to expose its faults, and though I was not altogetber 
unaware when I wrote the review that a lady was sup- 
et I considered that when a ~) . lier 
uce an anonymous polemical | time 1n Paris in 


posed to be the author, 
writer sits down to p' 


a. 
—S>= 


work, he (or she) can hardly expect to escape fair 
criticism on the score of sex. In using the masculine 
noun and pronoun throughout the review, I but followed 
the well-known rule of the Latin grammar, which the 
writer herself had accepted in styling herself ‘ the Author 
of Flemish Interiors.’ 

“Your correspondent, who signs herself ‘ A Catholic,’ in 
the letter published in No. 69 of the Gazxrrz, picks up 
the gauntlet in behalf of our authoress, and offers to 
substantiate the charge brought against Bishop Whately, 
but his attempt is most unsuccessful. ‘A Catholic’ must 
pardon the obtuseness of my intellect if I fail to perceive 
an exact identity between an ecclesiastical prohibition of 
the clergy from ‘comforting and administering to the 
sick and dying,’ and an exhortation to the laity not to 
risk the lives of their pastors unnecessarily by calling 
upon them to administer in extremis a sacrament whieh 
they had possibly neglected all their lives, and which the 
more superstitious among them might be inclined to 
regard as a sort of viaticum whereon to build unfounded 
hopes. Does ‘A Catholic’ know that the Church of 
which he is a member has also seen the necessity of 
preserving the lives of her pastors by allowing them, in 
cases of extreme peril from infection, to deposit the host 
on the ground outside the house of the sick man, and then 
to retire while an attendant comes out to carry it indoors 
to the communicant; and, moreover, that holy unction 
can be administered by means of a long pole whenever it 
may be deemed expedient to do so for the safety of the 
priest ? 

“If the authoress has no more solid foundation than 
this for her twice-repeated assertion, I am afraid the 
conclusions she builds upon it will fall to the ground, in 
spite of the vindication by ‘ A Catholic.’ 

“Your correspondent then proceeds to accuse me of 
‘imputing to Catholics doctrines which they do not hold, 
for instance, respecting purgatory ; and practices whick 
they utterly abhor, such as payment for absolution and the 
purchase of indulgences.’ 

“*T am not aware that I have imputed to the Catholics 
anything they do not hold on the subject of purgatory ; 
and as for the other count of the indictment, the ab- 
horrence might be rather difficult of proof, although, un- 
doubtedly, sufficient grounds for it exist, if it were only in 
the ninety-five theses which this very practice elicited at 
Wittemberg. But, without going back to the days of 
Tetzel, ‘A Catholic’ ought to be aware that the bestowal 
of alms (and it was of money for charitable purposes that 
I was speaking) is a very important part of the conditions 
for the obtaining both of indulgences and absolution, In 
the ‘ Rituale Romanum,’ under the head of ‘ penance,’ it is 
stated that not only is alms accepted by the Church as a 
satisfaction for the sin confessed, but it is even enjoined 
on the priest to impose this form of penance in certain 
cases. The sale of indulgences by the Romish Church is 
notorious, and at the present day an office is open at 
Rome for this purpose, and a regular tariff of prices 
published. It is true that the Council of Trent issued a 
decree against the ‘wicked gains’ obtained by this means, 
but since the wicked gains have never been defined, and 
the practice still exists, it is to be supposed that they are 
the gains of the farmers of indulgences which are de- 
nounced, and not the revenues derived by the Church. 

“Having, as I hope, successfully disposed of these 
charges, I must conclude this long letter by expressing 
my sorrow that Christian charity, both Catholic and 
Protestant, should have been so dragged through the 
mire by the authoress of ‘ Realities of Paris Life.’ And1 
would recommend her, and those who think with her, 
that noble heroism is only to be found among Sisters of 
Mercy, to peruse a little work, just published, entitled 
‘The Missing Link.’ With sincere respect, I beg to 
subscribe myself, eo 

“The Reviewer of ‘ Realities of Paris Life. 
* Nov, 1, 1859.’’ 


To the Editor of the Lirerary GAZETTE. 

“Sir,—The ‘indignant’ American, who writes to you 
regarding ‘ bobolink,’ is quite wrong in his explanation. 
In the passage in ‘The Minister’s Wooing’ where it 
occurs, it is the familiar name of the ‘ Bob o’ Lincoln,’ an 
American bird. You will find the fullname aes used 
in a passage of Longfellow’s ‘Kavanagh,’ ifI mistake not, 
but I cannot refer you to the page as I do not have the 
story beside me. Mrs. Stowe uses ‘bobolink’ in this 
meaning. “Tam, yours, &c., he 

** Dundee, Nov. 2, 1859. “TM. 


[It is possible the ‘‘indignant American” isright, 
for the qualities of Bob o’ Lincoln may have led 
to his name being applied to a comparative loafer.] 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ Paris, November 2nd. 
Tue Grand Duchess Marie of Russia is, I think, 
somewhere about the greatest pre-occupation of 
the public at the present moment. She wrote the 
other day to the Russian Embassy, to know where 
she could find an agreeable residence for herse 
and a suite of ‘‘ thirty-seven persons.” Some 
how or other the Imperial gn goe of this, 
and a telegraphic despatch came to the 
heuer rs say that her Imperial Highness 


had no need of any lodging, for that the Tuileries 


were there ready to receive her and her suite. 
But this was precisely what “her Imperial High- 
ness” did not wish. ‘She desired to pass a short 
a strictly private manner, a0 
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utterly unembarrassed by the trammels of eti- 
quette. She politely declined therefore, and the 
quswer of the Russian Embassy then was, that she 
eould find all the room she required nowhere but 
at that gigantic, rambling, over-heated, New- 
Yorker of an establishment, the Hétel du Louvre. 
Thither the princess will consequently go, and 
contrive to see Paris, or, as the slang phrase has 
it, ‘do Paris” quite at her ease, and as a private 

Ts0n. 

There is a very great deal about this imperial 
lndy that is very fascinating. She shares some 
of this power of attraction with all the mem- 
hers of the reigning Russian family, and has no 
mall portion of it to herself alone. In the 
first place she has the remarkable beauty 
which has fallen to the lot of nearly all 
her brothers and sisters (except, indeed, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who is, 
knows, no Adonis !), and she has, beyond this, 
a certain charm which the others have not, 


Heaven | 
; the Senate House is destroyed. 


ad which her father, the Czar Nicholas, knew | 


how, when he chose, to have in a supreme 
degree. The Grand Duchess Marie 
thoroughly womanly than her sister the Prin- 
ss Olga of Wurtemberg, who seems as dis- 
tant from mere mortals as one of old Homer's 

desses. The former, on the contrary, is 

ever aiming at the enjoyment of life, like 
m ordinary every-day person; and she has that 
iarly Russian desire for anything that 
beyond and out of her own naturally cireum- 
gribed and stiff existence. I never knew a 
Russian who was not pre-eminently adorned (or 
carsed, as the case may be) with this quality, and 
the eccentric behaviour of Muscovite Grandes 
Dames, of which the echoes of Paris could tell so 
many tales, may nearly all be traced to this 
maying for something they know not of. 

Not long since the Grand Duchess Marie, tra- 
wlling in Belgium, refused to enter a railway 
carriage prepared for her by the directors, and got 
into one already occupied by three or four persons. 
When seated and started she began to talk first 
tothe companions she had brought with her, and 
then made conversation general. At last she 
asked whether anyone present had ever seen the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia? A gentleman 
Ofher suite (a Frenchman) said he had. ‘*What 
isshe like?” asked the Princess, on which the 
gallant son of Gaul launched out into a tirade of 
enthusiastic admiration. ‘‘ You are like all the rest 
of the world—you only say that because she is the 

ter of an emperor,” remarked the Grand 
ss, adding: ‘‘I don’t believe her to be 
dither handsome or clever, or anything else, but 
oily to have a reputation for it all on account of 
her rank.” Upon this a sober staid Belgian inter- 
ret the two, saying: ‘* Well, Madame, 
believe you are mistaken ; I have not the honour 
of knowing the Grand Duchess, but, without 
so far as Monsieur” (pointing to the enrap- 
panegyrist) ‘‘ I have heard it said by Mrate 
me that she is a very agreeable and most 
natured person !” 

Whether or not the Imperial Highness thought 

praise sufficient, I am not enabled to say ; 

lat if she did not, one can only say it was her own 

for going travelling about in railroads ‘ pro- 
uous-like.” 

It seems the circle at St. Cloud are rendered 

ngly merry by the manner of the new 
Waming given to Count de Montalembert, exactly 
_ day upon the date of his ‘‘avertissement ” 


ast year. He was ‘‘warned” last year for 
2 spoken too well of England; he is 
warmed” this year for having spoken ill of her, 


18 resented by the Imperial government as 

@ “attack upon one of France’s allies.” 
As the thing is managed, it is evident that it 
Comical enough, for, on the face of it, the 
§Wernment has the laugh against the Corre- 
lant. But, it need scarcely be said, that 
1s only possible by having recourse to perfect 
in the application of the ‘‘ warning,” 
bad faith is, aes I am ready to admit, 

wo tempting not to be excusable. 

The real state of the case is this. In a long 
upon the Roman question, which is neces- 


is more | 





sarily a bitter attack upon the Imperial govern- 
ment, M. de Montalembert repeats all his praises 
of England, but then frankly says, he utterly re- 
proves the policy of the present cabinet, and pro- 
ceeds to attack Lord Palmerston and John Russell, 
as he always has attacked them, and as any sincere 
Conservative Member of our own House of Com- 
mons might and would attack them. His 
attacks might be those of an Englishman, and 
could not be those of any man who should not 
staunchly admire England. They are attacks of 
detail merely, and not attacks of principle. This, 
of course, the government will not recognise, and 
it perpetrates the practical joke of punishing M. 
de Montalembert this time for exactly the reverse 
of what it punished him for last year. It seems, 
the Emperor’s lugubrious glee at this clever trick 
was excessive. 

A considerable fire has taken place here, and 
Oddly enough, 
the Senate, which is placed right in the middle of 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, is the only portion 
of the palace that has suffered. The roof of the 
chamber where the sittings are held fell in, and 
the decorative paintings are naturally a heap of 
ashes. Luckily, aid was timely enough and in 
amount sufficient to cut off the burning parts of 
the building at once, and save the galleries, the 
Library, and the apartments in which are Eugene 
Delacroix’s finest works. But it is a proof of the 
silence and darkness in which people live here, 
that until the Moniteuwr had told the whole, 
thirty-six hours after it occurred, no one in Paris, 
even in the near neighbourhood, knew what had 
happened. <A lady of my acquaintance assured 
me, that finding the gates of the Luxembourg 
gardens shut (a very rare occurrence), the after- 
noon after the fire, she asked several persons in the 
neighbourhood why they were shut? and the 
answer she obtained was, that it was a most 
extraordinary circumstance, an unheard-of one 
indeed, but they had not the smallest suspicion 
of its cause. 

A small coup d'état has taken place here in the 
regions of the Théatre Frangais. The director, 
M. Empis, has suddenly been dismissed, and a 
writer of the Moniteur, a M. Edouard Thierry, has 
been put in his place. The reason is a character- 
istic one, and is so public now that there is no 
indiscretion in mentioning it. M. Empis was an 
academician, rather a respectable man, as times 
go in France, and not more servile than his fellows. 
He came to grief, however, with M. Fould, who, 
in his capacity of Ministre d@’Etat et de la Maison 
de l’Empereur, is the direct and immediate patron 
of the Grand Opera and the Théatre Frangais. 
M. Fould is a kind of Olympian Jove in these 
two small worlds, and there are Danaés and 
Alemenas without end to be discovered, of 
course. Well, M. Empis was told to engage one 
of the latter; but he, it seems, had still some 
foolish lurking old-fashioned notions about duties 
to the ‘‘ public,” &c., and he gave it as his 
opinion that the lady in question was not fit for 
the sublime boards of the Maison de Moliére. 
M. Fould appears immediately to have decided 
that there never was a worse director than 
M. Empis, and he requested the latter gentle- 
man to retire to the Académie Frangaise, 
which he has done, returning to his colleagues 
a worse imperialist than he left them. 
This is a vote lost to the party of the 
Tuileries, at the next election. M. Empis is suc- 
ceeded by a much younger man, well known for 
his theatrical fewilletons in the Monitewr, and for 
the intense respect with which he regards his 
chiefs. It is not probable that this young man 
will be guilty of any proceeding so utterly out of 
place as was that of his predecessor ; and I should 
say the ‘‘public” will not, in his pre-occu- 
pations, take the lead of ‘‘ M. le Ministre,” who 
is the head of the Moniteur at the same time. 

I wish I could find a means of relating to you 
avery amusing bit of scandal that is just now 
running the round of the salons here. It is 
difficult to put into a form that shall suit English 
ears; but still, it is so characteristic of the epoch 
in France, that it is a pity it should not be 
known ; it speaks volumes for the way in which, 





and the people by whom, the French nation is 
governed. I will try to enable you to appreciate 
at all events the outlines of the story. 

A fair lady, with whom the Emperor is upon 
terms of great friendship, told him the other day 
that she was happy to receive from him any 
‘“‘mark of his esteem,” such as diamonds, his 
own picture, a carriage, or, in short, anything but 
presents of money! ‘‘That,” said she, ‘was my 
reason for returning to your majesty at once the 
six thousand francs you kindly sent me the other 
day by M. de (naming a chamberlain). 
The Emperor stared, ‘‘You sent back the six 
thousand francs?” ‘‘Every single sou,” was the 
instant reply. Report says, but for this I cannot 
vouch, that Louis Napoleon shook his head, and 
added, ‘‘ Well, there are people in all ranks who 
seem to think it is as well to make hay while the 
sun shines !” 

Certain it is that the gentleman in question, 
fearing probably lest the rejection of a kindly 
meant present should annoy his Imperial master, 
had judged it wiser and better to say nothing to 
him at all about it, and to keep the product of 
the lady’s exaggerated susceptibility to himself ! 

These are the manners and morals of the Court 
of the Tuileries at the present day ! 








St. Petersburg, Oct. 26. 

Our theatres are displaying extraordinary 
activity. At the Russian houses many pieces 
have been produced,and amongst them are these : 
—an original drama, called A Rival, which has 
been summarily condemned ; one, called Jackov- 
leff, the Actor, a ‘‘ biographical drama,” in seven 
acts, recording the chequered incidents in the life 
of a noted Russian tragedian of that name ; Kertnm 
Ghirei, taken from a poem of Pouchkine; and 
Mad from Love, a translation of a French melo- 
drama. Kerim Ghirei is by no less a personage 
than a prince, who rejoices in the not very harmo- 
nious name of Chakovskoi. In addition, we have 
had revivals of the Brigadier and the Old Bache- 
lor, in both of which our great actor Maximoff 
is admirable. At the French theatres we have 
had most of the last novelties of Paris, Les 
Femmes Honnétes, Une Preuve d Amitié, Ma Niece 
et Mon Ours, and so forth ; but none of them have: 
obtained much success. 

Rosati has been charming us with her “light 
fantastic toe” doings in different ballets, but 
at this moment the poor lady is laid up by 
indisposition. Our abominable climate is too 
much for these delicate Italians. We shall be 
favoured with Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel, of 
course ; but it seems that we shall have to wait 
several weeks for it. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
ee 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Royal Institution, 2 ».m. General Monthly 
Meeting. 

Zoological Society of London, 9 rm. 1. “Om 
Cold-blooded Vertebrates, collected by Mr. Fraser 
in Ecuador,’ by Dr. A. Gunther. 2. “Ona New 
Species of Barbel from Western Africa,” M. Jules. 
Verreanx, Corresponding Member. 3. “On New 
or Rare Species of Butterflies, collected by Mr. A, 
R. Wallace,” by Mr. W. C. Hewitson. 4 “On 
Birds, collected in Mexico by M. Boucard and M.. 


de Oca,” by Mr. Sclater. 
—  Syro-Egyptian Society, 7 vm. ‘On Manetho’s 
“On the 


History,”’ by Dr. Heinrich Jolowicz. 
_- Institution Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Process of Raising the Bells in the Clock Tower at 
the New Palace, Westminster,” by Mr. Jaben 
James. 

The American Numismatical Manual of the Cur- 
rency or Money of the Aborigines, and Colonial, 
State, and United States Coins, with Historical 
and Descriptive Notices of cach Coin or Series. 
By Montroville Wilson Dickeson, M.D., &c., 
&e., &e. Illustrated by Nineteen Plates of Fac~ 
similes. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott « Co.) 

[Szconp Nortcs.] 

WE next come to the period of George I., so un- 

happy in his coinage both for Ireland and the 

colonies. Wood obtained a patent for striking a 

brass or bronze coinage for Ameriea, and most 

beautiful as works of art the coins are ; but they 
were extremely unpopular, and the attempt to 
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impose them on the colonists was attended by 
tesults as mischievous as those which followed a 
similar step in Ireland. George II, struck a 
penny, of which three specimens only are known ; 
a fourth, purchased for an American collector, was 
lost in the Arctic. This coin differs from that of 
George I., in that it gives on the reverse, not 
merely a rose, but a rose-tree crowned. A coinage 
was contemplated for North Carolina during the 
reign of George II., which was to have had the 
portrait of the king, with his titles, on the ob- 
verse, and on the reverse the arms of Carolina, 
with the words, skPT. CAROLINA, and the date of 
the year. The project was never carried into 
execution, and Br. Dickeson thinks that the 
apathy displayed by the mother country on 

e subject of the American colonial coinage, 
tended, by throwing the colonists on their 
own resources, to foster the spirit of inde- 
pendence which burst out at a later period. 
Of George III. America does not posssess any 
numismatic recollections ; there is the Virginia 
halfpenny of 1773, and the silver proof of the fol- 
lowing year : both, especially the latter, now rare 
and costly. The Proclamation of Independence 
consecrated the 4th July, in the year 1776, as the 
birthday of a new and great nation, and we shall 
have from this date to regard the numismatics of 
the United States apart from that of the British 
colonial empire. 

The coins which appear from this time till the 
year 1783, when American independence was re; 
cognised by the government of George III., may 
be expected to be of a very mixed character. Here 
and there we find one offering royalistic ten- 
dencies, but generally, as might be expected, the 
feeling manifested runs all the other way. We 
shall just notice one of what may be called the 
royalist coins : there is a tolerably accurate copy 
of the halfpenny of 1775, of good workmanship, 
and only to be distinguished from the English 
coin by the date of 1787. Another is more re- 
markable, and has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion,—it bears the date 1783; but it pre- 
sents a fair portrait of the king, with the singular 
motto, GEORGIUS TRIUMPHO ; the reverse exhi- 
bits the old figure of Britannia, the lower portion 
covered by a kind of gridiron having thirteen 
bars, and the equivocal legend, vocE PoPoLt (sic). 
That the portrait of the king is not a caricature, 
that the reverse legend may mean either loyalty 
or independence, that the stripes look more like a 
gridiron than anything else, seem to show that 
the piece was designed by one who bore no enmity 
to monarchical government. Dr. Dickeson, how- 
ever, seems to think that to admit this would be 
a disgrace to the American people, and therefore 
he gets out of the difficulty the best way he can. 

he next pieces which require notice are those 
numerous ones which bear a head, very much re- 
sembling George II., and the legend, avcrori 
CONNEC. (by the authority of Connecticut). 

This AUCTORI CONNEC. issue is regarded with 
— interest by American numismatists, as the 

rst of any importance which proceeded from the 
national mint. Dr. Dickeson enters very minutely 
into its details, and gives some, upwards of 300, 
varieties, differing in pointing, mint marks, the 
position of letters, and the like. The idea of this 
type seems to have been taken from Vermont, for 
we have rather earlier coins with the legend 
VERMON AucToRI. These last have the portrait 
of George III., as have some of the Connecticut 
cents, A still more remarkable coin gives the 
head and titles of that monarch as an obverse, 
while the reverse leaves the Goddess of Liberty 
with her pole, cap, and scales. On this piece 
Dr. Dickeson observes : 

“Two years after the acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence by Great Britain, this coin—from the date—was thrust 
in some way upon republican America. It is peculiar that 
there should have been such persistence in doing what, at 
that time, could not have been agreeable to the mass of 
the people; and then, in the designs—assuming a connec- 
tion between George III. and the Goddess of Liberty is 
an act difficult to be either comprehended or accom- 
modated. 

“There may have been, as undoubtedly there were, 
— of the British monarchy then living—in fact, we 

we heard of such specimens of mankind—with whom 
it was « difficult task to ~  epone the blessings of self- 
government; but the feelings or designs of such would 





hardly have exhibited themselves by the effigy of George 
III., on the obverse of a coin, and the Goddess of Liberty 
with the liberty pole, cap, and scales of justice, on the 
reverse, Certain it is that at that day there was much 
less connection between the British monarchy and liberty 
than now, when such emblems as the latter would not be 
tolerated. Hence we are at a loss to comprehend the origin 
or motive for the coinage or issue of this piece. There, in 
the plate, however, is the fac-simile, speaking for itself, 
awakening associations and inviting speculations of the 
past.” 

Now we think we can help the Doctor out of 
this difficulty. He seems to indicate the true 
state of the case by the expressions which we have 
underlined, for the italics are our own. We have 
seen that there was a great deficiency of copper 
coin in England, and that the American cent 

assed freely here, doing duty as a halfpenny. 
Ve have also noticed that the types and legends 
of many so-called American coins point to a 
British origin. A great amount of spurious 
copper was every year mixing itself with our 
home currency, and we shall see by-and-bye that 
AUCTORI CONNEC. money was far from supplying 
the wants of the American States. What more 
evident than, under such circumstances, our 
money-makers should extend their operations 
across the Atlantic, and establish themselves as 
mint-masters for both countries. The variety in 
the appearance of the AUCTORI CONNEC. cents, the 
head of George II. on some and of George III. on 
others, the absence of any republican feeling, the 
significant circumstance that all the suspected 
type, save the GEORGIUS TRIUMPHO, are as com- 
mon, or even more so, here than in America. 
The low price of copper in this country and its 
dearness in the United States, and the greater 
facilities of manufacture in Birmingham and 
London, all tend to show that the origin of these 
questionable coins is to be traced to English and 
not American ingenuity. 

American collectors set great store by what they 
call ‘‘ Washington coppers.” Under this title they 
include not only cents and medalets bearing the 
portrait of Washington, but those halfpenny tokens 
struck in England on which the likeness of the 
great President is to be found. These are rather 
numerous, and exhibit a great variety of reverses ; 
but they are much valued as indications of the 
respect in which the name of Washington was 
held in the mother country. Several of them are 
figured in Dr. Dickeson’s work ; and other pieces, 
which were in fact buttons, but which, on account 
of the head of the illustrious patriot, find places in 
American cabinets. 

We have left ourselves but little room to speak 
of the present currency of the United States ; nor 
does it present anything which requires notice : 
it is of fair, though not excellent, workmanship, 
and affords a few evidences of a love of experiment. 
Among other such proofs we may notice coins with 
hollow centres, cents of mixed metal—one-tenth 
silver, and the rest alloy. Some such were issued 
in 1850, but they did not receive, and certainly 
did not deserve, the public approbation. Another 
piece, struck as far back as 1837, bears the legend 
FEUCHTWANGER’S COMPOSITION ; these pieces do 
not wear well, nor does the three cent piece of 
1851, composed of one part silver and three parts 
copper. ‘The experience of European states psn 
that this mixed metal soon becomes foul and 
greasy ; it is very easy to counterfeit—any white 
metal will do as well as silver—and as to beauty, 
it has none whatever. The notion of coining 
money in the shape of flat rings has not been yet 
renounced in the American mint ; we have gold 
dollars of this pattern in 1852. They are said to 
be less liable to be lost on account of the larger 
space they occupy ; and there may be some reason 
in this, but they are far from beautiful, and they 
afford no scope for the genius of the artist. 

Any notice of American coinage would be in- 
complete were we to omit the huge pieces of gold 
struck from the produce of California, and the 
strange currency of the Mormons. The first of 
these make no pretensions to art—they merely in- 
form us what is the value of the lump of gold so 
stamped ; the latter bears for its device an eye 
surmounted by an object, about which Dr. Dicke- 
son seems as much in the dark as we must confess 





ourselves to be. He does not attempt to describe 





it, but merely refers us to his plates. Round this 
runs the profane legend, HOLINESS TO THE Lop, 

The book from which we have derived much of 
the information here presented to our readers jg 
by far the best specimen of typography which we 
have yet seen from the United States. The plates 
are well executed, and the coins represented are 
given in metallic colours. Dr. Dickeson has eyj. 
dently spared neither pains nor expense in the 
production of this work; and while it is by no 
means free from faults, it is a credit to him and 
to the press of Philadelphia. Here and there we 
discern evidences of carelessness which are 
strangely at variance with the general character 
of the work. 

On the whole, we congratulate numismatic 
students on the appearance of a book like the 
present. We trust that its sale will remunerate 
the author, and be sufficient to induce him to 
fulfil his promise. We shall look forward with 
much interest to his projected work on the 
‘* Aboriginal Antiquities of America.” 








FINE ARTS. 


—o— 

Mr. ScHENCK is proceeding vigorously with his 
large lithographic ‘Portraits of Distinguished 
Scotsmen,’ and his ‘ Portraits of Scottish M.P.’s,’ 
His Excellency the Earl of Elgin, drawn from 
life by Otto Leyde, is a — likeness of a states- 
man whose past career, alike as colonial governor 
and envoy, has caused his future to be regarded 
with interest and hope, by not Scotchmen merely, 
but the entire British people, whatever be their 
race or wherever their abode. Mr. Leyde has 
drawn the head in a large and manly style, pre- 
serving the refinement of a man of cultivated in- 
tellect, yet with it the frank bearing of an obser- 
vant man of the world. On the whole it strikes 
us as the best yet published, as it is undoubt- 
edly the most generally interesting, of these 
Scottish portraits. Sir John Majoribanks, of Lees, 
is much less to our liking. Sir John has a true 
Scotch face—and a very good-looking one too—but 
it is crowned by a forehead such as belonged to 
no Scot we ever saw (and we need not say to our 
northern friends, if no Scot, certainly no other 
human being). Scottish painters used to do pro- 
digious things in this way, when representing the 
‘*Author of Waverley.” But Scott’s brow, when 
most expanded, was as nothing to Majoribanks'’s ; 
while those of Shakspere, Bacon, and Newton, if 
rolled into one, would seem absolutely insignifi- 
cant alongside that of the Laird of Lees. After all, 
however, Mr. Leyde may only have drawn what 
he saw, and (if there be any truth in phrenology) 
we may have ‘“‘the coming man” in this new 
hero of the mighty brow. 

In the ‘ Portraits of Scottish M.P.’s,’ Mr. Otto 
Leyde is again the principal draughtsman, and in 
them the same strength of likeness and indi- 
viduality of character are shown with equal 
facility, clearness of tint, and force in the execu- 
tive part. But we are afraid Mr. Leyde is a little 
apt to flatter his sitters. His portrait of the 
Right Hon. James Moncrieff, M.P., Dean of 
Faculty, &c., bears almost as lofty a forehead 
as that of the Laird of Lees; and though 
Scotland might produce, she could hardly 
sustain two such men at once. Moreover, the 
Lord Advocate is very well known in London, 
and—he don’t wear such a brow when here. Re: 
duce it by half, Mr. Leyde, and—you may be 
within believable limits. William P. Adam, of 
Blair Adam, M.P. for Clackmannan, has a keen, 
hard, sturdy visage, like that of a well-tried 
sailor, or an old deer-stalker: whether it be a good 
likeness we have no means of judging, but it 
looks like one, and it is much more successful as 8 
print than that last noticed. David Robertson, 
Esq., M.P. for Berwickshire, from a drawing by 
R. Frain, is a smooth and careful portrait of an 
elderly gentleman, who wears the ng of a 
successful merchant, willing in his later years 

ive to his constituents and his country the 
Fenefit of his wisdom and experience—a portrait 
that will no doubt find acceptance through Ber- 
wickshire, if it be not very eagerly inquired after 
beyond its borders. Two other of these Sco 
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M.P.’s are drawn by another hand—one we do not | said to have become absolutely necessary, but it | Orscolo hates him, prepares spies to dog his foot- 


remember to have met with before. Mr. Schacher, | will be heard of with regret by every lover of art. steps, and sets one Morosina (Mrs. C. 


like Mr. Leyde, is, we suppose by the name, and 


The picture, begun by Hubert Van Eyck, and 


oung)—a 
‘lady of reduced fortune and high birth,” at the 


indge by the style, aGerman. Less dashing, and | finished (in 1432) by his brother, is one of the | Princess's, a lady of another kind in the original 

aps less successful, than Mr. Leyde when at | grand landmarks in the history of oil-painting. | French —to entrap the coming hero, steal his 
is best, he is more attentive to the minutix of Buta work painted at the beginning of the fifteenth | secrets from him, and bring them to the Orseoli. 
the countenance, and in general more careful in | century, and exposed to the smoke of the altar- | The victorious soldier is received in the great hall 


execution. 


His portrait of A. Murray Dunlop, | service ever since, cannot be expected to have | of St. Mark’s, and then declares his real name— 


WP. for Greenock, is certainly very characteristic, | escaped uninjured to the middle of the nineteenth. | he is not Galieno alone, but Galieno Faliero, the 


put it doubtless owes much of its marked indi- | 
yiduality to the fact of its being drawn from a | 
photograph by Watkins. Next to the portrait of | 
the Earl of Elgin it will probably prove most 
widely attractive of all Mr. Schenck’s portraits, 
though the interest is of a more sectarian order ; | 
but the prominent advocate and successful legal 
adviser of the Free Church through all its time of 
dificulty and trial, must possess no ordinary | 
interest for a large proportion of his countrymen. 
The last of the series before us is a clear, sharp, 
well-drawn portrait of Edward Baxter, M.P., 
Joseph Hume’s successor in the Montrose Burghs. 
This is also from a photograph by Mr. John 
Watkins, but the lithograph is admirably exe- 
cated, and Mr. Baxter looks in it as though he 
ight well be the shrewd man of business, intel- 
ligent traveller and writer, and clever speaker he 





is. 
Before finally dismissing them, we must repeat 
that both these series are, as a whole, exceedingly 
qeditable to the spirit, taste, and ability of the 
publisher and printer. Almost inevitably the 
rints are unequal, and some evince marks of 
partied treatment. But the worst are far from 
bad, and the best are very good. Seeing what 
y, smudgy prints are constantly being issued 
P iithographers, it is a real pleasure to examine 
an extended series of prints so bright and trans- 
parent as these. 





Although the National Portrait Gallery re-opened 
without any new pictures, there are several ready 
for exhibition. They cannot however be exhibited 
untilafter the next meeting of the Trustees, which 
at this season may not take place for some weeks. 


The large picture by Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., 
of ‘Cranmer, the Protestant Martyr, entering the 
Traitor’s Gate at the Tower of London,’ is now 
exhibiting at Messrs. Leggatt’s, 79, Cornhill, 
where it will remain on view during the month of 
November. 





Already the sale announcements for the coming 
season show that in some branches of art or 
archeology a more than usually important succes- 
sion of abe may be expected. _In ancient coins 
especially Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will dis- 

tse some large and carefully-formed collections. 
fhe most important are those of the late Lord 
Northwick, which are almost as great in their way 
4s his famous collection of paintings. The North- 
Wick cabinet of Greek coins will alone require 
twelve days for its disposal, beginning on the 5th 
of December. The Roman cabinet, also of great 
extent and value, will be sold in the spring. 
Next to these in importance, perhaps, is the 

eral cabinet of coins and medals of Mr. J. L. 

Curt, the well-known collector and dealer, 
Which will occupy five days, commencing on 
November 11th. A small but very select cabinet 
of Greek coins, formed by Mr. C. L. W. Merlin, 
Vice-Consul at Athens, will be sold on the pre- 
Vious day, November 10th. Besides these, there 
Will follow in the course of the season cabinets 
formed by the late Mr. W. Edwards, Mr. J. A. 
(well known to numismatists), Mr. H. M. 
Kettlewell, and ‘‘an eminent amateur,” the two 
last chiefly Saxon and early English. Evidently our 
collectors will, during the next few months, have 
dant opportunities of exchanging their com- 
mon new for rarer old coins. 





The master-work of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, 
the altarpiece of the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ in 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent, has fallen 

80 serious a state of disrepair that the Belgian 
ernment has deemed it advisable to give orders 
its immediate restoration. 


This operation is 


The picture it will however be recollected has 
ahve been mutilated by the removal of all but 
the central divisions. Portions of the wings are 
in the Berlin Gallery. 


A museum of Silesian antiquities is in course 
of formation at Berlin. The first instalment of 
it, consisting of about 500 articles, arranged 
in three saloons, has just been opened to the 
public. 

The French government, or M. Fould as its 
organ, has placed at the disposal of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, the sum of 
20,000 francs to be given to the author or authors 
of the best ‘‘History of the Arts of Design : 
their Origin, Progress, and Transmission among 
the different nations of antiquity down to the 
age of Pericles.” According to the conditions of 
the minister, by the arts of design are to be un- 
derstood—sculpture, painting, engraving, archi- 
tecture, and the industrial arts in their relation 
with the sciences. The works sent in are to be 
adjudicated on by a commission of five, composed 
of three members of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, and one each of those of Sciences and 
Beaux-Arts. Such a history would, if written by 
a man of competent learning and ability, be a 
work of great value. The Assyrian and other 
recent discoveries, and the wider researches of 
modern investigators, have laid open a vast body 
of materials bearing on the early history of art, 
and the influence of the art of the older nations 
on that of the Greeks; but its very greatness we 
should fear would place it beyond the probability 
of being successfully grappled with in a prize 
essay, and especially so in the present state of 
French literature. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ge 

Princess’s THEATRE.—The influence Victor 
Hugo has had over French dramatists is simply 
wondrous. To Le Roi samuse, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Angelo, &c., &c., may possibly be attributed the 
extreme exceilence of construction in almost all 
French pieces. The founder of the romantic 
drama in France, as opposed to the unity classic, 
Victor Hugo is absolutely to the French stage 
what Shakspere was to ours, its regenerator. 
There are many polished Frenchmen, with 
great respect for the mystical forty, who will 
openly declare that Hugo far surpasses Racine, 
Molitre, and Corneille as a dramatic writer, and 
no better proof of the influence this red republican 
genius has exercised can be found than in a study 
of all the more popular dramatists of the present 
day ; George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, pére et fils, are 
eminent examples of this study of Hugo's master- 
ag Amongst other humble followers, Hugo 
as M. Séjour, one of whose exceedingly ingenious 
and dramatic pieces was produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Wednesday night. There was a general 
opinion that the adaptation was by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, but, strange to say, the belief was 
erroneous, the fortunate writer being Mr. E. 
Falconer, the author of Extremes, The Cagots, &c. 
The play is entitled The Master Passion ; whether 
“love” or ‘‘hate” is meant it would be hard 
to say, but there can be no objection to the 
spectator taking his choice. The plot is founded 
on one of those terrible old Italian vendettas 
which have so often served for dramatic pur- 
poses—another evidence that nothing occurs 
in vain. The Orseoli and the Falieri are the 
enemies in The Master Passion. The last of 
the Orseoli is an aged nobleman named Giovawni 
Orseolo (Mr. Ryder), a director of the Council 
of Ten. A _ soldier of fortune named Galieno 
returns to Venice, the conqueror of all the 
enemies of the Adriatic ; but before his coming 











| representative of that race which was supposed 
| extinct. 
, mands that the historical black veil which shrouds 


For his services to the State he de- 


the portrait of his ancestor, Marino Faliero 


' shall be removed, and the great name once 
| more be honoured in Venice. 


The doge would 
cede, but the powerful Orseolo prevents the act, 


| urging that to revoke the sentence which con- 


demned Marino would impugn the justice of those 
who judged him. Whereon Galieno breaks his 
Venetian sword and casts it at Orseolo’s feet, 
but with that arm he does not fling away the scart 
embroidered with the arms of Venice, which has 
been presented to him by the fair Olympia, 
Giovann’s daughter. The act should properly 
end here, but as the English version contains but 
three divisions, a short scene follows in which. 
Morosina commences her espionage, and is 
vanquished by love so far as to declare 
she will follow him to the retreat of Uscoques. 
In the second act we find Galieno the chief of 
these outlaws, who, under his guidance, have 
become organised, well-defended, and more 
— enemies of Venice than they have ever 
een. Morosina, having followed Galieno, in 
what capacity it is needless to state, as Mr. Fal- 
coner very cleverly disguises it, has assumed 
gipsey attire ; and we find her jealousy awakened 
against an unknown, named Olympia. This, of 
course, is Orseolo who has given the Venetian 
scarf to Faliero, and who loves her. Olympia, 
being taken prisoner, is brought to the strong- 
hold of Uscoques, and then Morosina, learning her 
name, would devote her to ruin, but she is saved. 
A very admirable scene in Victor Hugo’s best 
manner follows. Galieno sets Olympia free, bid- 
ding her return to Venice, and accursing the 
city of the Adriatic, which he has condemned to 
destruction. Olympia mildly points to the Vene- 
tian scarf he still wears as an evidence that he 
loves Venice, and then follows the promptings of 
the two women, each animated by the master 
passion ‘‘love” built upon very different foun- 
dations ; with Olympia it is built upon innocence, 
purity, and simplicity; with Morosina it is. 
founded upon pride, passion, and vanity. The 
agony of doubt, endured by Faliero, who has 
taken the name of ‘‘ the Black Captain,” makes a 
very good situation, the climax to which is ob- 
tained by Galieno tacitly declaring for Olympia. ' 
The act then concludes with a ballet. In the 
third act we are again in Venice. Galiena 
has returned to Venice, and so also has Moro- 
sina. Giovanni hears of their return from his spies, 
and arrests the lady, while Galieno puts himself 
in the powerful lord’s grasp by coming for an 
audience to learn why his steps are watched. If 
now Giovanni could prove that Galieno and the 
Black Captain were one, he could destroy hig 
traditional enemy, and this identity he effects by 
threatening Morosina with torture if she will not 
betray the secret, when Galieno comes from a 
neighbouring room and confesses his crime against 
Venice. He is now in the noble’s power, and he 
would be condemned but for the entrance of 
Olympia, who confesses her love for the enemy of 
her house. A vast mass of action is pressed into 
the next scene or so, but the drama concludes by 
Giovanni bestowing his daughter on his enemy, 
and dying as he endeavours to bless them. 
It will be seen that this drama is full of good 
theatrical effects. Noble and evil passions are 
powerfully combined in the same person in that 
consummate manner which Hugo, amongst 
moderns, originated. Morosina, a thoroughly 
bad woman, is purified and made heroic by love ; 
Galieno is chivalrous, and this very quality leads ' 
to his hatred of Venice ; while Giovanni loves his 
daughter with unutterable love, and at the same 
time is the least merciful tyrant in all Venice. 
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That Mr. Falconer has made an ambitious mis- 
take in endeavouring to elevate this drama to the 
heroic school, by writing it in blank verse, is only 
too obvious ; but, on the other hand, he has nobly 
abstained from the ‘‘funny” business—we don’t 
find an irrepressible “‘comique” in the entire drama, 
That he has forced the action of many acts into 
three is also a pity, for the ‘‘ situations,” especially 
in the last act, follow one another so rapidly, and 
with so little elaboration, as to seem actual 
burlesque. Mr. Falconer has also obviously 
laboured under the intellectual degradation of 
writing-up to the Merchant of Venice scenes, left 
by Mr. Charles Kean ; but we have gladly given a 
very long notice to this drama, because it is the 
seababls commencement of a new era in the 
English drama, promised by Mr. Harris in stating 
that he should faithfully reproduce the dramas of 
the Porte St. Martin theatre—a style of drama 
which, honestly and wisely rendered, will do the 
English public no harm, and is very different 
from the awful adaptations we have seen for 
years at the Adelphi—in which the aim has 
been to vulgarise by the “funny” medium 
as far as it was possible, and a charming speci- 
men of which we now have in the later scenes of 
the revival of The Willow Copse. Let any think- 
ing man compare this drama with The Master 
Passion, and he must declare in favour of the 
latter, as being infinitely more refined and worthy 
of praise. And another cause for congratulation 
is to be found in Mr. G. Melville, who certainly 
performs in a romantic drama with that sympathy 
which we have never yet seen on the English 
stage—he is a great acquisition to the Princess's ; 
let him only get rid of what staginess he still pos- 
sesses, and he may as surely form a school as it is 
certain that Mr. Robson has; of the remaining 
actors we cannot say much for Mr. Ryder—who 
almost ranted his white beard off. Of Mrs. Leclerq’s 
acting we must say all gentle things, though we 
pray her to get the author's permission to abolish 
the poison-bottle in the last act ; there is no lead- 
ing up to the situation, and it certainly justified the 
laughter with which the last scene was greeted, 
and which, if due to a clique—and there were 
many appearances which might justify this con- 
clusion—would have been repressed beyond a 
doubt by the public, could they have felt, by 
that innateness which is independent of criticism, 
that the situation was unjustifiably condemnable. 
Of Mrs. C. Young we are compelled to say that 
she was unfitted for the part, —_ in the 
otiginal, we believe, by the portly Mdme. Guyon. 
She did her best with it, but the character is 
far above her physique—it is one of Celeste’s cha- 
racters. Indeed, it is wonderful that lady has 
been apparently forgotten by Mr. Harris. How- 
ever, all due praise must be given to Mrs. Young 
for her two great scenes—the one in the secon 
act with Olympia, and that in the last, in which 
she is nearly forced to betray Galieno, when con- 
fronted with the torturers—a bad introduction, 
though, on the English stage. Of the manner in 
which the piece is put on the stage too much 
cannot be said—it is admirable. The ballet is a 
triumph. The chorus, the verve, the abandon of 
the whole scene is beyond praise. 

We must not forget again to mention Miss 
Keeley’s wondrous ‘‘ Pussy ;” she plays the part 
better each evening ; and Mr. Shore now seems to 
comprehend that the words of the piece have some 
meaning—that the little piece is a satire—as the 
first words of Pussy proclaim, for she demands a 
glass ! 





Apvetrnt THeatre.—A farce has been  ¥s 
duced here entitled, A Row on the Premises. lt is 
a transplantation, and flags wofully—flags, as 
Bouffé’s characters would have flagged had there 
been no Robson to interpret and refine them— 
flags, as Ravel’s characters must flag on the 
English stage, because we have no Ravel. Of 
course the Row on the Premises is from the Palais 
Royal, at which mad theatre the affair was pro- 
duced a few weeks back. The plot is beyond de- 
scription, and therein lies its chief feature. A 
gentleman importunes a lady for her address ; 
sbe gives him that of a neighbour; he watches 








the neighbour from the lady’s own house, and a 
tremendous noise is the consequence; morality 
ultimately triumphing by the reduction of the 
noisy hero to the married state. Mr. David 
Fisher played the hero, but though he is a capital 
acquisition to the Adelphi company, he is not, and 
is not destined to be, a Ravel, and consequently 
he failed to support the piece—which, in the 
original French, is one ovation from first to last. 





Sr. JAmes’s THEATRE.—On Saturday night 
last we had to endure one of those horrible com- | 
positions which almost prompt dramatic critics to 
take the refuge of suicide. The perpetrator was 
and is Mr. Leicester Buckingham, and, as though 
to intensify his injury, he has actually admitted 
on the bills that his piece is from the French. 
For a long time the critics have cried out against 
adaptations being entitled ‘‘new and orriginal” 
pieces ; now, when English transposers are begin- 
ning to announce their pieces with the admission 
that they are neither new nor real, Mr. L. Buck- 
ingham is one of the first writers to libel French 
authors with such a composition as Cupid’s Ladder. 
The title is drawn from the adventures of a peasant 
(Miss Lydia Thompson) who personates first a clever 
ploughboy who wins the heart of a maiden, who 
takes his in exchange. This maiden is then 
declared a great lady, and so the rustic becomes a 
postboy, and in this guise makes a second con- 
quest ; he then appears as a French dandy, got 
up like a London swell, and in this costume 
enslaves first a young lady of title, and then an 
old lady of title—and by these means the rustic 
procures a valuable appointment, and so can marry 
the maiden who has become a fine lady. Would 
it be believed that two long acts are appropriated 
to this farrago? Miss Lydia Thompson played her 
little character well—but Miss Thompson can dance 
better than she can act, as she proves by her 
admirable hornpipe and toy-dancing in Magic 
Toys, and she should not dim her reputation by 
appearing in a comparatively inferior light. Mr. 
C. Young is also obscured in this charming 
Cupid's Ladder, and as a timid postilion, who is 
determined to marry a certain landlady, and who 
asserts, with respect to this personage, at least a 
dozen times during the two acts, ‘‘I shall get my 
steam up, and vaccinate her!” We think we 
have said enough about Cupid's Ladder, but 
seeing the care with which the pieces are dressed 
and put upon the stage at this house, the abilities 
of the company, and the fresh talent which is 
each night displayed by lately unknown actors 
and actresses, it is deplorable that the manage- 
ment will not see that it would be infinitely to 
the advantage of the theatre to employ really 
good writers, and have nothing to do with 
dramatic ‘‘ authors” (if the term may be applied) 
whose writings can but result in mortification to 
all parties, the writers themselves being very 
certainly included. 

Poole’s comedy, Theyre Both to Blame, has 
been revived at this house. It is worthy of 
remark from the capital acting of Mrs. F, Matthews 
and Mr. Leigh Murray as ‘‘they” who are to 
blame. No one can exceed Mr. Leigh Murray as 
an unexaggerated drunken gentleman—if a gentle- 
man can be drunk. The piece has been very well 
received. 





STRAND THEATRE.—Never in the whole course 
of our existence did we witness any piece so 
utterly and hopelessly absurd as Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s burlesque of Romeo and Juliet on 
Thursday last ; onik it is with sincere regret that we 
add the piece was applauded, and did not meet 
with a single expression of disapprobation. The 
critical character of an English audience was 
never so humbled as by the applause of the 
people who overflowed the Strand Theatre to 
witness this unparalleled exhibition. It is to 
be hoped the success should. be attributed 
to an English claque. No other language than 
Mr. Halliday’s can give an idea of the degrada- 
tion to which this burlesque forces the Strand 
Theatre. We may honestly say that there 
is not one good line in the performance, not one 
word of original wit, no decent rhyme, not the 





—, | 
least vestige of rhythm. The music is hopele 
old, and miserably inappropriate ; the construction 
beneath criticism ; every thought this work cop. 
tains is the emanation of a perverted taste, Tha 
leading idea seems to be to insult Shakspere, the 
second an apotheosis of drunkenness, the thirq 
the promotion of the undertaking business (for 
Mr. Shillibeer is referred to several times), the 
fourth that everybody should ask everybody elgg 
if his mother knows he is out; in fact, the 
vulgarities are so piled up that the spectator of 
good taste must be fairly stifled by them, 
Our amazement is that the licenser of plays 
could pass such a work, that the able lesseg 
could accept it, and, above all, that the charmi 
actresses and capital actors of Miss Swanborough’s 
company should consent to lower their talent, and 
even genius, by representing such a burlesque, 
If any of our readers doubt the justice of our con. 
demnation, we have only to describe the last scene, 
and we think they will question us no more, 
Romeo and Juliet bury each other, and a theatrical 
Shakspere rises through a trap, and is ridiculed by 
the assembled characters. When shall we welcome 
a successful pupil in Mr. Planché’s school? Ex. 
travaganza writers rise up one after the other! 
each more vulgar than his predecessor, until we 
begin to despair. Only Mr. Byron himself has 
obtained a respectable position in this class of 
writing, and even he has much to do before he can 
be worthy to hold the pen of the writer of the 
charming, beautiful, and pure extravaganza which 
Mr. Planché has called Love and Fortune. 





The production of several new pieces in rapid 
succession at one house is probably the motive 
power which has led to the announcement of s0 
many new pieces at the foot of the play bills. 
Almost every house promises novelty « the greatest 
comes from the Lyceum, which report declares 
has been taken by Mdme. Celeste ; she will be 
heartily welcomed back to the metropolis, At 
the Olympic Medea, the wonderful Medea, the 
great proof that it is indeed but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, is to be reproduced on 
Monday, and beyond a doubt with the old 
success. On the same evening a new comedietta, 
The Head of the Family, honourably declared to 
be taken from the French, is to be played. 


At the Adelphi Theatre the news is somewhat 
saddening. Dinorah is to be ridiculed, and Mr. 
W. Brough is the perpetrator of the vulgarity. It 
is difficult to guess what there is open to bu- 
lesque in Dinorah. We suppose Mr. P. Bedford 
will play the wandering maiden, and we wonder 
has Mr. Brough introduced a comic version of the 
grand ‘‘Ave Maria ?” that would be so very charac- 
teristic of the day. We read the announcement 
with but one satisfactory feeling, that of feeling 
the original is popular, a thing satisfactory to 
know, as it proves the English Opera of 1859 and 
1860 is as successful as its predecessors. A new 
drama by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled The Dead 
Heart, is also to be given at this house next week. 


To refer to the Olympic once more, and 4 propos 
to The Porter's Knot, the careful calculations of 
two gentleman show that of the many: people who 
weep over this touching home drama, the number 
of gentlemen moved to tears by the display is 
double that of the ladies. Facts are stubborn 
things, and overthrow many preconceived ideas. 








Lerrers, &¢., FoR AMERICA, VIA CorK.—To 
facilitate the carrying into effect of the new ar- 
rangement made for sending mails to the United 
States and British North America, vid Cork, on 
Saturday, the 5th inst. (to-day), and on every alter- 
nate Saturday subsequently, it is necessary that all 
Letters and Newspapers intended to be forwarded 
in these mails, and which may be posted after the 
latest time when it has hitherto been possible to 
— them, should either be prepaid by means of 

ostage-stumps (as in the case of books), or be 
forwarded unpaid. No money, therefore, will be 
received in payment of postage upon ‘he Letters 
and Newspapers in question, and if not prepaid 
by means of Stamps, such Letters, ae., must be 
dropped into the Box as unpaid. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

CrysTAL Patace.—Return of Admissions for 
dxdays, ending Friday, October 28th, 1859 (in- 
duding season ticket holders), 12,703. 

Sam Stick.—It is now positively known, that 
the writer of those humourous papers pub- 
lishing in the Dublin University Magazine, en- 

‘The Season Ticket,” is Judge Halliburton, | 
the author of the ‘‘ Clockmaker.” These articles 
sess all the peculiarities of his style, and 
mingle a large amount of information with witty 
anecdotes. | 

Tut TEMPLE GARDENS.—The show of Chry- 
sthemums in the two Temple Gardens is now 
open to the public (Free) every day from nine till 
dusk. Visitors are respectfully invited to an in- | 

tion of the extraordinary collection of Pom- 
pons, a dwarf variety of this beautiful Autumn 
flower, in the garden of the Middle Temple ; the 
entrance to this garden is from the broad flight of 
steps in front of the fountain, within a few minutes’ 
walk of the larger garden, and near Essex Street. 

Naro.eon’s MovemMENts.—At this moment he | 
has twenty line-of-battle ships on the stocks, 
plated with steel, and fitted with every modern 
improvement. He has completed the construction 
of a coast line of telegraphs, all centering at 
Cherbourg, so that no ship can leave any harbour 
on this side of the Channel without being signalled 
to the flect stationed at that port. These prepara- 
tins for war are not confined to France: he 
has a greater military force at Martinique and 
Guadaloupe than we have in all our West India 
Islands put together. He has fortified St. Pierre 
ad Michelon, which lie between Newfoundland 
and Canada, contrary to the express terms of the 
treaty ; and under pretence of meeting at Cape 
Breton the French mails, conveyed by the Cunard 
steamers, he sends men-of-war thither, who return 
to those places heavily laden with coal from the 
Sydney mines. — Dublin University Magazine. 

Tae Atrack ON Bunyan.—Miss Catherine 
Iubella Cust has published a translation from 
the French manuscript copy in the British 
Museum, of the ‘‘Pylgrimage of the Sowle,” by 
Guillaume de Guileville, a churchman, who 
flourished in the fifteenth century. This was ori- 

inally translated in England 70 years before the 

ormation, and was printed by Caxton in 1483. 
Herobject being to show that Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
ge ” is nearly a verbatim copy of this rare 
work, with a few alterations here and there, to 
giveita tinge of originality, it may be as well 
toconsole the lovers of Bunyan by stating that 
gteater writers than he are about to suffer similar 
attacks :—Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver,” has frequently been 
assaulted, and is proved to be an ‘utter robbery” 
from the French ; but now Milton's works are to 
be shown only a translation from Dante; and 
poor, persecuted Shakspere is to be convicted of 
Wholesale robbery from a French philosopher. 
However, these terrible literary irons are not yet 

t, even if they are in the fire. 

Tar Zovaves.—The first ‘‘ Zouave” force was 
formed in Algeria, in 1830, by the enlistment of 
indigenes, or natives, in two battalions, which 
teeived the name of Zouaves, as the denomination 
ot foot-soldiers the Dey of Algiers was used to 
recruit, principally from a confederation of tribes 

Wed in Arabic, Zououa, inhabiting beyond the 
Djurjura mountains in Kabylia. Many Frenchmen, 

ho means the élite of their country, were, at 

» embodied in this new irregular corps, which 
the oriental costume, and soon became 

famoas for exploits against the Arabic guerillas. 
ety many of these fierce Gauls have become so 
seclimatised in Africa, so assimilated inappearance, 
under its burning sun, to the dark-red complex- 
‘ned warriors whose name they bear, as to be 
taken by strangers for veritable Bedouins, 

of ugh born and bred within sound of the bells 
oe Dame ; and some of them, amused by 
mara have replied to the question, ‘To 
What Arab tribe do you belong ?” not by saying, 
Care of the Beni-Mahmoud, or Beni-Hassan ;” 

t, “To the tribe of Beni-St. Antoine, or Beni- 


| 
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ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLEC- 


TUAL POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION OF 
TRUTH. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. | 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILO-| 
SOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. Twelfth Edi- | 
tion. 12mo. 4s, | 


BYRON’S POETRY. Complete, with 


Portrait. One volume. Post 8vo. 9s. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Small 


8vo. 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE! 


BRITISH POETS. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD) LIVES OF THE 
LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edi- 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. Fourth 


Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


CRABBE’S LIFE AND POETICAL 


WORKS. Plates. 8vols. Feap. 8vo. 24s. 


DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IN 


TRAVEL. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVY’S SALMONIA. Fourth Edition. 


Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 63, 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Eleventh Edition. Complete in 10 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each, 





1. History or Enatanp. 3 vols. 
2. History or THE MippLE AGEs. 
3. Lirgrary History or Europe. 


3 vols. 
4 vols. 


HEBER’S JOURNALS IN INDIA. 
Ninth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 


HISTORY. Ninth Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo. 63, 


JESSE'S SCENES AND TALES OF 


COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, 


KNIGHT’S KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 


OR, THE RESULTS OF LABOUR, CAPITAL, AND 
SKILL. Second Edition, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. Fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo. 5s. 


LESLIE'S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 


PAINTERS, Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 


BALLADS, Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MAHON’S (LORD) HISTORY OF 
a 1718—1783. Fifth Edition. 7 vols. Post 


NAPIER’S BATTLES AND SIEGES 
OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. Third Edition, Por- 
trait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SMILES’ STORY OF THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, Fifth Edition. Woodeuts. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 


Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP- 


TIANS. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


WORDSWORTH’S TOUR IN ATHENS 
AND ATTICA. Third Edition, Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 


WORNUM'S HISTORY OF PAINT- 


ING, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s, 
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annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wrtve rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
SIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 








Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


GERI ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. By B. DOCKRAY. 


“ A second edition of a thoughtful and thought-suggesting work.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of 
Berkeley.”’—Professor Baden Powell's “ Order of Nature.” 

“ The ‘ Address at the Mechanics’ Institute’ is well worthy of thé 
author of‘ Egeria.’ In ouropinion, it ranks very high, both asto the 
materials, and the elegancies of its style.” —Gentleman's Magazine. 
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VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Jonn Cuvrentt., New Burlington Street ; 
Mactacuian & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





With 








This day, 8vo. 9s. 
ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
of Dublin. 
Lately published. 
PALEY’s MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
-ALEY’S WORKS. A Lecture by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. Is. 
AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
i f the best 


With Annotations by Ricuarp Wuarecy, D.D., Archbishop 
Annotations by the Arcusisnor or Dusiin. 7s. 
D* 
London: Joun W. Panxer & Son, West Strand. 
to be peculiarly free from acidity ,and very superior to recent impor- 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 


material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits ; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 


TRADE MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blanemange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. he Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Dealers. Paisley; Dublin; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 











~ EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14¢., and tins, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatrne, Chemist, &¢., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all druggists, &e. 


ENSON’S WATCHES 





“ Perfection of mechanism.""—Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs, 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch Pamphiet. 


Watches sent free to saa iy Say ng Kingdom, on receipt of 
O08 ce ers. 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Matt, 8.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
urpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Pamilles with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 208. & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ...........+.- +. 20s. & As. 
e finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 32s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........++++.. 528. & 608. 


Bottles and packages aeaintess aoe free to any London Railway 
g ion, 
Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
SouTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns),a CASE containing 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of 

e stamps, viz., half-pint bottle each of best SOUTH 
‘APRICA SHERRY PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S. PURE SCOTCH MALT 
HISKIES are CHPAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 

FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 

spirit 15s. per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 

and delicious spirit 18s. 
DONALD DUNCAN’S celebrated Registered D.D. 

WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. 


”» 
Two lions of either of the above sent to any part,or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 

is now being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO. 
—This b i Ale, rec ded by Baron Liebig and all the 
faculty, is supplied in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 
d HARRI GTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5, Pall Mall, London. 








RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE'S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


*« Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.’ —IUustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

Along and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
agporenory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


A | JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
e to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

, ~ _ to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
ford, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
CASUALTIES.—When the cold weather necessitates the use 
of fires for our comfort, how appalling is it to read in the public 
its the awful accidents constantly befalling children and others 
rom this source. For burns, scalds, sores, and wounds, Holloway’s 
Ointment stands unrivalled ; it soothes the present pain, reduces the 
inflammation surrounding the inju’ pers, cuareces all unwhole- 
some humours, and so purifies the blood in the neighbouring vessels, 
that sound flesh soon displaces all i or unhealthy tissues. 
Every household should have this remedy at hand. In the ulcerated 
throat, now named diphtheria, this ointment rubbed on the throat 
is wonderfully effective. In all chronic or constitutional ailments, 
Holloway’s Pills should be taken whilst applying the ointment. 


cemneante maeere 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


2) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New sER1£s of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the et of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


a. 
N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPaAnNy 
. 
» PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament,1999, 

New Assurances during the past year ... 

Yielding in New Premium 

Profit realised since the last septennial 


Bonus declared of ll. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM ON ey 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ......scsessecsceseees 


ery policy 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq, 

John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Tawrie, i, 

Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Fumes, &c., may be obtained at the 

Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON EC. 
Roserr STRACHAN, Secretary, 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our ——— ap- 
probation, and we rele | advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.8., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the yo oprege Hospital, &c.; C, G. Gy i 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
man, Esq, F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; 
7. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospita  W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London ee ee Ww.d 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, é Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
*.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A “ese circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-oftice, 
Piccadilly. 


> ATT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as nelhe peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of YY EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


sq., Surgeon to Prince 


&e Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


BARNS & CO.”S WINDOW POLISH for 


uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*," By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, Will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and nt, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. moTT, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smirn & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one dozenofsixpenny boxes. Jonun Harvey € Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 2\st, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 


the work; we will thank you to 


r send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. 


e are, yours, &c., opGE & ORCHARD. 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, 


[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LES8g In. 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual Daraeene of 31. secures a fixed allowance of 6/. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000, in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every des a et b Te suas? in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COM Y, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also hae 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. be ee One Million, 

ILLIAM J. Vian, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 


cent. 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 


Deanie, Secretary. 


Also advances to any amount on property, 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Prtrer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June llth, 1859. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 





7 +r r 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
e (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 

steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been 
by MARIE COUPELLE with oe success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
pres. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
om they are interested, must send aspecimen of t ir 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post ps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Strect, London, and th 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and mv 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘‘I am pleased wit 
accurate description you have given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 

is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by u wards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head. which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through usin; it I have an excellent moustache. 
. Yates, The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. 3 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, @ 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render v 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing t wo postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuomas Howanp, Esq., 





House, near Birmingham. 





—— 





Printed by Josrs Surtm, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, 
city of London. and published by him at the office, 


—— 


at the office of Messrs. Brapatry & Evans, in the inct of Whitcfriars, in the 
No.4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city.—Satuapar, November 51859. 
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